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FLAVOR! 

Fresh, crisp, just-ripe, 
Fruits and vegetables 
just out of the fields, 
hand - selected, then 
brought overnight to 
our produce counter . 


Come in and see, today! 


873 - 4296 “. 


Exquisite California & Imported Wines 


Manor Market 

Bishop's finest foods and spirits • Imports • 3100 West Line Street 


THE 
WINE 
BARREL 
DELI 


'HOT-SUMMER 


TOE TREH! 


The summer crop's best! 
Delicious and nutritious! 
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Eastern Sierra News Service 

The Inyo and Mono News-Letter, 
formerly The Inyo County News-Letter, 
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Eastern Sierra News Service* Inc. , 
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^ Fun for 
l^the kids 


Fun for 

the 

folks 


Affordable 
accommodations 
Play ground 
Pool 
Great Food 

At the 
lake near 
fishing 
boating 
swimming 
hiking 
camping 

Friday 
Seafood buffet 


Topaz 


Nevada-style 
entertainment! 


LODGE 

Highway 395 at Topaz Lake 


Bring the family! 
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FUN HOLIDAY! SPEND A DAY, A WEEKEND, OR A WEEK AT TOPAZ LODGE! 
For more information call your Topaz host, Craig Soper, at.... 

( 702 ) 266-3339 
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YOUR ONLY LOCALLY- 
OWNED OFFICE IN 
SOUTHERN INYO. . . 
SERVING SOUTHERN INYO 

Deluxe home: In the Alabama Hills, 
custom throughout, zoned for 
horses with over an acre . Priced 
below replacement cost . 

Three bedroom home on one and a 
third acres . Close to town and 
zoned for horses . 

Investors: Four income units on 
two choice lots, center of Lone 
Pine, under $100,000 . 

...And a lot more! Call today... 

876-4121 


DOROTHY BONNEFIN, owner - broker 

Pat Roberts, Lynne Kaunert, 
associates 

® We’re Here For You. 

310 so. main street, suite 108 lone pine, California 93545 876-4121 



CUSTOM UPHOLSTERY 

Quality Craftsmanship Moderately Priced 



Biggest Selection 
of Decorator 
Fabrics in 
the 

Owens Va ley 


REPAIRS OF ALL KINDS 

The hand of a professional is never more apparent than in 
a well-upholstered chair. 

•Free Estimates • Free Pickup & Delivery 


Serving Owens Valley Since 1950 


Rendon furniture 1 £ 6 
Upholstery Company 


PINE 

Ph. 173-4698 

BISHOP 


■ Member Bishop & Mammoth Chamber of Commerce ■ 



EASTERN SIERRA 

■flying service 


lab 
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Now Serving 

Bishop 
Mammoth Lakes 
Death Valley 


AIR CHARTER to All Airports in CALL 

Californio, Nevada and Arizona (714) 876-4674 








































FORUM. 

Cvnur view 



The News-Letter welcomes readers' letters and comments relevant to pub¬ 

lic issues. Letters should be brief and concisely stated. The editors 
remind readers that publication of a letter does not necessarily imply 
either the editor's agreement with its content, or its accuracy. Address 
letters to P O Box 531, Independence, California 93526. _ 

John Heston, editor 


HOUSING STORY: 

"WITHOUT SYMPATHY" 

Editor: 

Mr. Heston: 

With reference to your July 
issue that outlined the housing 
problems of certain valley res¬ 
idents; I am without sympathy. 

Mankind sets his own goals a 
and devises means to gain them. 
The goals he sets and his ways 
of gaining them depend on the 
relative value he places on his 
interests, behavior and his 
way of life. 

If he invests poorly into 
himself, he remains poor. It 
doesn’t follow that his prob¬ 
lem is mine! 


A reader 

(Editor's note: "Reader 
er's" unsympathetic view is 
one widely shared by many of 
the "haves" in both Inyo and 
Mono Counties, an unfortun¬ 
ate attitude at best, a 
thoughtless, self-seeking 
one at worst. The truth is 
that the people most hurt 
by the low-cost housing 
shortage are in fact pre¬ 
cisely those who, holding 
great faith in "the fu¬ 
ture" in America, worked, 
produced and built toward 
"goals" - who planned and 
saved for that "future," 

But the dollars they "in¬ 
vested," which would have 
adequately provided for 
them in the economies of 
the 50's, 60's and even 
the early 70's, are virtual¬ 
ly worthless in today's 
inflated 80's, 

"The young people" also 
are prevented from buying 
homes. Small wonder that 
the younger generation holds 
little faith in the "Am¬ 
erican dream" which plain¬ 
ly has failed to materialize 
for many - perhaps a ma¬ 
jority, The "have-nots" 
of this nation are no longer 
accepting the old platitudes 
gratuitously thrown to them 
by the "haves," How can 
young or old "plan" or 
"save" for tomorrow when 
"tomorrow" is merely a 
pie-in-the-sky promise 
from the "haves"? 

If "Reader" were bet¬ 
ter educated and informed 
about historical trends, 
he or she would know that a 
society which breaks its 
promise to its older (form¬ 
erly productive) members, 
and cares little for the 


hopes and aspirations of 
its younger members, is a 
society that is infantile, 
selfish and immature, a 
society that has learned 
nothing of what that same 
history could teach, and 
is thus doomed to experience 
the lesson again -the hard 
way. News-Letter feels 
that "Reader" - who is 
obviously fearful even of 
signing his or her own name 
- reflects much that is 
self-righteous, decadent 
and immature in our present 
self-seeking world.. 

In fact, "Reader", 

" his problem” is now very 
much yours (and ours), like 
it or not.) 

***** 

KEEPING WALLY HONEST: 

POOL'S "NOLO" PLEA 

Dear Editors and Mr. Charleston: 

I am writing specifically 
concerning the last item pub¬ 
lished in the column entitled 
"Wally’s View in the Inyo-Mono 
A/ews-Letter of June and July 
of 1981. This item is to be 
found on Page 19. 

Specifically it states as 
follows: 

"Josie Pool, who pleaded 
nolo to embezzlement and theft 
charges, asks Mono County to 
place her on probation. $75,000 

worth. 

"Though the trial took 
place in Eldorado County, Judge 
Finney has recommended this 
county do the probation report. 

"Hal" 

I am the attorney for Mrs. 
Pool and represented her during 
the case referred to. I am 
telling you as a matter of law 
that it is untrue that Mrs. Pool 
"pleaded nolo to embezzlement 
and theft charges." 

This letter in no way is 
meant to act as a waiver of Mrs. 
Pool’s rights concerning the 
publication of any items concern¬ 
ing her in any newspaper, maga¬ 
zine, or other publication. 


record, however, shows that 
Pool did not in fact plead 
"nolo to embezzlement and 
theft charges," but rather 
to a lesser charge - dealing 
with "keeping a false ac - 
count." Two charges dealing 
with "misappropriation" were 
entirely dismissed. 

Presently, certain civil 
litigation has been filed 
to determine precisely where 
the missing funds went and 
it is far from proven that 
Pool took them, or, as 
Fowles told the editor: 

"The court (in Pool's case) 
is not ordering restitution 
which may or may not show 
she took the money. That 
will be determined by civil 
litigation." Pool, mean¬ 
while, remains in the Mono 
jail at this writing. 

Asked to comment on Mr. 
Fowles' letter, Charleston 
said: "My apologies to Ms. 
Pool and Mr. Fowles.") 



Need a 

secretary 

NOW? 


(714) 934-3488 


Very truly yours, 
Frank H. Fowles 

(Editor's note: Mr. 

Fowles is in fact correct 
in his claim, if only tech¬ 
nically so. But technical¬ 
ities make up the law, and 
guilt or innocence. The 
editors contacted Mr. Char¬ 
leston about the matter, and 
he said he obtained his in¬ 
formation from no less than 
the Mono prosecutor. The 


Bookkeeplns 
General Office 


P.O. BOX 9218 
MAMMOTH LAKES 
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TWO LITTLE WORDS 


Like a summer squall, an 
unpleasant economic and interest 
rate scenario has swept onto 
the scene in quick and unset¬ 
tling fashion. The Dow Jones 
industrial average is down 75 
points. Bearish investment ad¬ 
visory opinions have risen from 
32% to 46% in just the last 
three weeks. One moment the sun 
was shining; the next, black 
clouds were sending everyone 
for cover. 

No two words have any great¬ 
er ability than credit crunch 
to strike fear into the hearts 
and minds of investors. Past 
crunch episodes have taken 20, 

30, and even 40% off the lead¬ 
ing market averages every few 
years. So perhaps we should 
take some comfort from the fact 
that the general stock market 
has given only modest ground so 
far, despite the threat of Fed¬ 
eral Reserve Board action to 
starve the demand for credit. 

Or maybe investors recognize 
that we are already well along 
in the process of slowing the 
economy, trimming monetary 
growth, and reducing inflation. 
Since we may have only a few 
more months of mini-crisis at¬ 
mosphere, sprinkled with one or 
two financial accidents, it 
might not be too bad an idea to 
remain focused on how refreshing 
it will be when the storm 
passes. Everything seems fresh¬ 
er and newer then. 

Such a climate may indeed 
prevail in 1982, with any further 
near-term efforts to wring out 
the system’s speculative ex¬ 
cesses leading to an even 
healthier economic and market 
base for next year. 

This is not to say the mar¬ 
ket couldn’t dish out some near- 
term punishment or that we are 
putting on our rose-colored 
glasses. But we do believe cur¬ 
rent equity values (the Dow 
Jones industrial average is be¬ 
low book value and less than 
seven times estimated 1982 earn¬ 
ings) and the prospect of lower 
inflation and interest rates in 
the coming year justify reaf¬ 
firmation of our 900-1175 market 
forecast. That projection, in 
turn, suggests investors should 
be leaning against the wind as 
pessimism and caution grow. 

OIL GLUT: A TROJAN HORSE 


David S. Tappan, Jr., Vice 
chairman of the board of dir¬ 
ectors of Fluor Corp., talked 
about the oil glut in a speech 
given at Town Hall of Califor¬ 
nia on April 28, 1981. Fluor 
has permitted us to excerpt 
from that speech: 

"This new glut is a Trojan 
horse. It isn't the marvel that 


it seems to be, and if we allow 
it ,to sap our resolve to become 
energy-independent, then it 
could cause great harm to our 
society as we know it. 

"Let's not mince words. Our 
situation now is totally intol¬ 
erable - complacency is the 
last thing we can afford. 
Therefore we must - I repeat, 
must - take immediate action to 
develop substantial energy 
sources of our own. Until now, 
despite rhetoric ad nauseam, we 
have not taken any meaningful 
steps toward achieving energy- 
independence. Yes, we have 
shown we can conserve energy 
when we must. Last year, con- 

p. Thinking on Things ■ ■ 



servation efforts of all kinds 
helped reduce our oil imports 
by 20%. That's good news. 

"The bad news is that we 
still import 6.5 million bar¬ 
rels of oil a day, and in return 
for that dubious privilege , we 
still send $250 million a day 
to foreign countries. And con¬ 
servation by itself cannot add 
a single new barrel of oil to 
our own reserves to offset 
that staggering total. In fact, 
conservation will reach a point 
of diminishing returns before 
long, simply because we will 
have cut most of the fat from 
our energy consumption habits. 
Also, let's not forget that 
the lull in the Western econo¬ 
mies is another major reason 
for reduced consumption. When 
the cycle swings up again, de¬ 
mand will increase . 

"As for developing alternate 
energy sources here at home, our 
record today is woeful, if not 
shameful. Progress in develop¬ 
ing any of the potentially sig¬ 
nificant sources is so limited 
as to be unmeasurable. Take 
the production of synthetic 
fuels, for instance, which we 
have been talking about since 
the days of Harry Truman. 

Apart from a handful of minor 
ventures into the production 
of gasohol, which is at best a 
questionable substitute fuel, 
we have yet to erect a single 
synfuels plant in our wealthy 
nation. 

"South Africa has. That 
comparatively small country, 
which has no oil resources of 
its own, is only a couple of 
years away from eliminating 
most of its need for imports - 
thanks to two currently operat¬ 


ing coal liquefaction plants 
and a third one due for com¬ 
pletion in 1983. The SASOL 
Two and SASOL Three projects 
alone ‘are equivalent to a U.S. 
investment of $400 billion, on 
a country size-by-size basis. 
It's hard to believe that Ameri¬ 
ca cannot make the same relative 
commitment to the achievement 
of energy independence that 
South Africa has. 

"Then there is nuclear 
power. We've spent an untold 
fortune learning how to harness 
the atom for the production of 
nearly boundless energy. And 
we've had 25 years of commercial 
success with it. Yet, this 
promising industry has been 
stopped dead in its tracks. 
Seventy-two nuclear plants sup¬ 
ply a mear 13.5% of our elec¬ 
tricity, and except for what is 
in the pipeline, the building 
of additional plants isn't being 
approved. Meanwhile, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Spain, 

West Germany, Russia, and other 
countries plunge ahead with 
large-scale development of their 
own nuclear industries. 

"Coal, our most abundant 
energy resource and the best 
hope for relieving our depend¬ 
ence on foreign oil quickly, is 
similarly stuck in quagmire. 
While this bountiful energy 
source could fuel our power 
plants, oil refineries, and 
railroads, for example, at a far 
more reasonable ?nd secure cost 
than the oil we now mostly use, 
it presently accounts for only 
18% of our total energey needs. 

"What about domestic oil 
production? What about it, in¬ 
deed? Last year, despite an 
all-out effort by drillers in 
every conceivable oil region of 
the country, we had a net gain 
in new production of less than 
2%. That isn't the kind of 
progress that's going to get the 
foreign oil cartel off our back. 

"Why has so little been ac¬ 
complished in the tumultuous 
seven years since the Great Oil 
Embargo? As I see it, the pri¬ 
mary reasons is that we in bus¬ 
iness have tended to lay most 
of the blame on government. We 
have bemoaned the government's 
lack of under standing and sup¬ 
port, its interference in the 
affairs of private enterprise, 
and its over-regulation of bus¬ 
iness activities. We have shed 
crocodile tears, and we have 
sprouted a lot of high-sounding 
rhetoric about the erosion of 
the free-market system and about 
the destructive adversarial 
relationship between business 
and the government. And all the 
while, we have sat on our duffs. 

"We now have a unique chance 
to turn that entire sorry situa¬ 
tion around. Let's go back to 
the basic question of why there 

Continued page 36 
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PhotoGmy 

Extia 

^lenses that change 


Eyeglass 
to sunglass in 
less than 60 seconds 


PHOTOGRAY EXTRA lenses are an exciting blend of 
fashion magic and the latest technology from Corning. 
Indoors, they re virtually clear. As you move outdoors into 
the sunlight, there’s no need to reach for your sunglasses. 
PHOTOGRAY EXTRA lenses change for you .. . changing 
from eyeglass to sunglass in less than 60 seconds. 

They darken less on cloudy days, more on sunny days, 
when you need a darker sunglass. When removed from 
sunlight, PHOTOGRAY EXTRA lenses will lighten 50 to 
70% of the way back to the indoor clear stage in five 
minutes. 


Come in and discover the comfort, convenience, and 
fashion appeal of PHOTOGRAY EXTRA lenses. 

Also available in bifocals and other multifocal forms. 


u OPTICAL 

(IA MONTANA PlAiA BfHINO SAFEWAY I 

157 SHORT ST. bishop 873-7740 

“Large enough to serve you 
...small enough to care” 











































MAMMOTH MUCKRAKER 


‘ Wally’s WiewT 


Wally, intrigued by rumors of the Mono County Counsel's 
origins, journeys to Mariposa County /His report: 



Wally 

Charleston 


So it goes, past mid-1981... 

It's honest-to-goodness hardball politics, 
folks, heating up at the Bridgeport Courthouse 
for about the length of time "the new guy," 

Neil B. Van Winkle, has been on the Mono County 
taxpayers* payroll. 

And if you*ve had time to watch a few rounds 
closely, you may agree that it*s all proving to 
be the most intriguing sport around. 

As we roll closer to 1982 - an important 
election year - it will more than likely draw 
record crowds. 

For those that don't know, Van Winkle is 
Mono's Couhty Counsel/Administrative Assist¬ 
ant. He's held the job for more than a year. 

Some of what we're hearing is that Van 
Winkle is now Mono County's "sixth"-and most 
powerful-"supervisor. That Van Winkle is in 

control of the board of supervisors. That the 
controls and power that Van Winkle has built 
up should be checked. That some of Van Winkle's 
authority should be stripped... 

What's being asked around of Van Winkle is: 
"How'd he get in here?" "How'd he get so power¬ 
ful in our county politics?" "How'd he do it 
all so damned fast?" 

The queries are tossed out by "Old Guard" 
Mono citizens. 

Well, the questions are all legitimate 
enough. Most have been answered in past issues 
of the News-Letter. 

About Van Winkle, this reporter said ex¬ 
supervisor Gene Hanson may have brought him 
into Mono County politics. Van Winkle came 
from Mariposa County, "...retired after a 
serious heart attack," as I got it straight 
from Van Winkle himself, "...to work just a 
couple of days a week until someone can be found 
to fill the position full time." 

Van Winkle now says that the "board pres¬ 
sured me to stay, and I liked what was happening 
here." 

The hard facts are, Van Winkle was hired by 
our (old) board of supervisors under a cloud of 
secrecy. The cautiously released announcements 
by Van Winkle and board members that his employ¬ 
ment was "only very, very temporary and not to 
be made a big deal of..." was then an effective 
smokescreen. 

Newspeople and the public were intentionally 
thrown off. 

Only later in the game did the Mariposa 
background begin to leak, stirring political 
concern. This heightened to what eventually 
became the "Van Winkle horror stories" and the 
Review and Mono Herald flatly refused to get 
into it. 

Now Mono County is full of "Van Winkle 
Watchers." 

It's a two-sided watching society, in that 
there are pro-Van Winklers and anti-Van Winklers. 
They may be about equally divided in Mono 
County. 

Anti-Van Winklers are full of horror stories 
about him, and eagerly pass them along to any 
who will listen. 

As it happens, pro-Van Winklers have been 


actively participating just as loudly. They 
were saying that Van Winkle is innocent of any 
wrongdoing anywhere. That Van Winkle is, has 
been, and will remain, a person of extremely 
high integrity. That he is an educated, per¬ 
sonable man, dedicated to a brand of politics 
that may be too sophisticated for rural govern¬ 
ments . 

One pro-Van Winkler said that Mono County, 
with its shameful record of political corrup¬ 
tion, didn't deserve such a fine man. And 
members of our board of supervisors have stated 
on more than one occasion this past year that 
Van Winkle, pound for pound, is the best county 
counsel Mono County tax dollars can buy. 

Truth is, the pro-Van Winklers were mostly 
convinced that the Mariposa talk was just that: 
"Talk." That the rumors were doing no more 
than affecting the smooth operation of our gov¬ 
ernment here. That, if something were wrong, 
why weren't we officially looking into Van 
Winkle's background as it related to Mariposa 
County? 

Well, were we or weren't we? This reporter 
asked other press people in Mono County. No 
one knew or cared enough to comment... 

Then, a staff member of the District Attor¬ 
ney's office here confided to me that indeed, a 
closer look at Van Winkle's activities in Mar¬ 
iposa County was, in fact, going on. 

The staff member related to me that tele¬ 
phone contact had been established "a few times 
a week with Mariposa District Attorney Bruce 
Eckerson" and Eckerson states, "...we're glad 
to be rid of Van Winkle and are sorry that 
another county has to worry about him now." 

Well now! 

Such talk could split the seams of our 
lovely, ageless courthouse if it were allowed 
to continue without a good hard look at the 
Mariposa Affair. 

The time had come to do The Van Winkle 
Papers . 

#*###### 

(This reporter offers special thanks to 
the many Mariposa public officials and citi¬ 
zens who consented to be interviewed during 
a visit there. 

(Thanks also to the publishers of the 
Mariposa Gazette, reporters Tom DeVries, Rick 
Rodriguez, Jim Boren, Dick LeGrand, Pat Mar- 
rinan, and Nancy Neher. 

(It's really their story.) 

"Lot splitting becomes a kind of house-of- 
cards," Frank Long, ex-chairman of the Mari¬ 
posa Board of Supervisors told me once I was 
seated comfortably in the living room of his 
sprawling ranch home. "I tried five or six 
years prior to get a land investigation 
going..." 

Long, a pleasant host and pro-Van Winkler, 
expressed a genuine sadness that the county - 
his county - had been "ripped apart" by the 
investigations into illegal parcel-splitting, 
described by California land fraud experts as 


















The county's "sixth and most powerful supervisor" ? 


four-by-fouring." 

Illegal lot-splitting, explains Long, is 
accomplished when sizeable parcels are split 
into four sections and then split again and 
again, with no regard to land use planning. 

Water, streets, sewer service, electricity, 
phone hookups and other facilities and needs 
are usually ignored in the process. 

The end result is a subdivision created 
with little or no government controls. 

It's usually put together-with the aid of 
false names, dummy corporations and plenty of 
greedy relatives ready to front the splits for 
a piece of the action. 

In Mariposa, a seven-year moratorium on 
subdivisions was gotten around by four-by-four- 
ing, to the point where County Planner Robert 
Bouchard said, "For awhile they were selling 
lots by the side of the road like Indian blank¬ 
ets. . ." 

But, it was going on everywhere else as 
well . 

Reporter Tom DeVries, in the May 7, 1979 
issue of New West magazine said hundreds of 
subdivisions with potential populations of 
thousands were created in Butte County by the 
four-by-fouring process and sold by real estate 
agents who promised good water, adequate 
drainage, all-weather roads and fire protection. 
The purchasers, he further said, will find it 
extremely costly to obtain some of these am¬ 
enities, if they ever become available. 

Fresno County is also suspected of splitting 
hundreds of parcels illegally each year. 

Mariposa County's lot splitting scandal 
broke about one year following the employment of 
Neil B. Van Winkle by the board of supervisors, 
April 1, 1977. 

Van Winkle, dropping out of private prac¬ 
tice with the law firm of Van Winkle, Allen 
and Ivey, set up shop as Mariposa County Counsel 
and Administrative Assitant. This was after 
an unsuccessful attempt by Van Winkle for a 
judgeship in that county. 

Frank Long, describing Van Winkle as "po¬ 
litically innovative" says, at the outset, that 
he managed to capture the full confidence of the 


board with respect to streamlining government. 
"Neil comes on strong as a leader. He does well 
when there is controversy. He comes naturally 
by it after having been a policy-maker as the 
mayor of Los Banos." 

Van Winkle wasted no time once he'd firmly 
planted his feet in the one-hundred-and-twenty- 
five-year-old courthouse. Budgetary procedures 
were gone over with a fine tooth comb, workshops 
were scheduled and department heads shifted 
gears to the tune of Van Winkle's new ideas 
and policies. 

It seemed to work well for awhile. 

Quite subtly, once Van Winkle had tested 
the security of his office with the budgetary 
implementations, he began voicing his discon¬ 
tent on an extremely delicate issue: subdivid¬ 
ing . 

He began holding a series of meetings on 
the subject of "land use planning" and expres¬ 
sed his public concern for those land divisions 
that didn't look kosher. 

By doing so, he quickly caught the atten¬ 
tion of development and real estate interests 
who were up to their necks in questionable parcel 
splits . 

Then in May, 1978, an event took place which 
was to topple him politically and cause the 
recall of two members of the Mariposa Board of 
Supervisors. 

As the story goes, it was the old, well- 
oiled machine, which won the final battle and 
the war... 

Most everyone, net excluding the board of 
superviosrs and their county counsel, knew all 
along what was going on. They had to because 
they dealt with the names every day. They 
dealt with the parcel splits. They were old 
friends. 

"The names," as it were, were big, powerful 
and were talked about only in closed, hushed 
circles, political and real estate circles. 

State land fraud experts say the officials 
were deeply involved in a series of land splits. 
That they were putting to good use their polit¬ 
ical clout, their inside connections. They were 
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using their public offices for enormous per¬ 
sonal gain. 

Ironically, the scheme to split illegally 
the 512 acre Gordon/Mee ranch was recorded at 
the first step on April 1, 1977, the same day 
that Van Winkle came aboard in Mariposa County 
government. 

The record of that land division and the 
involved parties is as follows: 

On April 1, 1977, Thomas Higgins, past state 
building inspector for Mariposa County, filed a 
parcel map on behalf of Richard and Albert 
Gordon, dividing the Gordon real property into 
two parcels. Four days later, Higgins and his 
wife bought a half interest in one of the par¬ 
cels, the other half interest being bought by 
William and Barbara Saye. Mrs. Saye is the 
daughter of a former Mariposa County supervi¬ 
sor and the county f s auditor-recorder. The 
other parcel remained in the possession of the 
Gordons. 

On November 18, 1977, Higgins and Saye filed 
a parcel map dividing the parcel that they had 
bought from the Gordon estate into four parcels. 
Thus, the original Gordon estate had been div¬ 
ided into five parcels within a period of seven 
months. 

One January 31, 1978, Higgins and Saye sold 
two of their parcels; one to Robert and Neil 
Stonum (of the Mariposa Title Company) and one 
to Peter Artero and Donald Booker. Artero, at 
the time of the sale, was head of Mariposa 
County Department of Highways. 

On May 11, 1978, Higgins, again acting as 
Gordon's agent, filed a parcel map dividing the 
parcel that Gordon had kept into two parcels. 

At this time, Higgins was involved in the filing 
of all three parcel maps. These maps divided 
the original Gordon estate into six parcels 
within a 13-month period. 

A knowledgable source and a land fraud ex¬ 
pert by occupation remarked, "The first tier 
alone in the scheme would have caused us to 
start an investigation... At that point in time 
it would appear that they had a subdivision 
under the Sub-divided Lands Act." 

Two months later, on July 31, 1978, Higgins 
and his wife, together with the Sayes, bought 
one of the Gordons' remaining parcels. Higgins 
and Saye then sold the remaining one-fourth of 
the land they had previously acquired from 
Gordon and Stephan Dunbar, the Mariposa County 
Tax Assessor, and Paul Genskeimer. Higgins and 
Saye then sold the Gordon property they had just 
bought to Gary Bishop, who applied to divide 
the parcel into four more parcels. Paul 
Gregory, the surveyor of all the parcel maps 
involved, filed Bishop's parcel map. The 
approval of Bishop's parcel map creates five 
parcels from the property retained by Gordon 
after the original split. 

The bottom line? 

1. All these transactions were apparently 
done without a title company. 

2. We found no subdivision report ever 
filed with the commissioner of real estate in 
conjunction with any of these parcel splits. 

3. It was a scheme carried out by officials 
of Mariposa government and an assortment of 
their relatives and cronies. 

And only the slightest ripple of discontent, 
which necessarily had to come from "the inside" 
could blow the scheme apart and bring in the 
land fraud investigators. 

That happened innocently enough,most assur¬ 
edly not by design, in May, 1978 (along about 
the time Higgins, the state building inspector, 
was filing his third parcel map). 

The political fur began to fly when a Mari- 
posa realtor identified as Marvin "Russ" Bailey 


entered into "executive session" with the Mari¬ 
posa County Board of Supervisors and their 
County Counsel of 13 months, Neil B. Van Winkle. 

Bailey came out of that session yelling 
"Foul!" The board and Van Winkle, he states, 



Van Winkle's Mariposa property for sale 

"Very, very temporary” in Mono? 


were muscling him to sell a small parcel of 
land to be used as a community park for about 
$9,000 less than what it was worth, and Bailey 
would have none of it. 

At that point, as this reporter was told, 
Van Winkle is alleged to have gone to work on 
him, stating, "By the time we get through with 
Bailey, he'll wish he gave us the land." This 
according to testimony in the grand jury hear¬ 
ing. Van Winkle denies ever saying that. 

After a brief deliberation, the board 
cited Bailey for his participation in a land 
fraud scheme and, according to Sheriff Paul 
Paige, threatened prosecution if Bailey con^ 
tinned to be "uncooperative." 

It was here that the behind-the-scenes 
power play between District Attorney J. Bruce 
Eckerson and Neil Van Winkle was to get under¬ 
way . 

Just who had the influence over Mariposa 
County government was to be all important in 
the survival. 

One week following the closed-door meet¬ 
ing with Bailey, Van Winkle and the board of 
supervisors made a formal request for an in¬ 
vestigation by the California Attorney Gen¬ 
eral's Office. The battle lines were drawn. 

Van Winkle, the more experienced in-fight- 
er with 18 years of public service activities 
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and a reputation for dogged legal brilliance, 
began putting on the heat with tests of power. 

Strategically, he measured the faithful and 
the unfaithful of the department heads answer- 
able to the board. For many, he knew there 
could be no polarization from a support angle 
because of their involvement in the develop¬ 
ment community, particularly in real estate. 

So, Van Winkle effectively (at least for 
a time) created his own split in the govern¬ 
ment by initiating new and innovative budget 
techniques, techniques that forced department 
heads to justify their expenditures to the 
penny. 

It was zero-based budgeting and it proved 
to be the most unpopular move of his political 
life. 

"He became the most powerful staff author- 
ity. He exercised authority that no one had 
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in the past,” said Tom DeVries 
of New West magazine. 

Mariposa Van Winkle watchers 
leaned even closer to the fray 
when District Attorney Bruce 
Eckerson began to flex what 
muscle he himself had gathered. 

Eckerson, a former contract¬ 
or with heavy financial ties to 
development and real estate, 
took Bailey's statement in the 
presence of Sheriff Paul Paige. 

Together, Eckerson and Paige 
went public with the accusation 
that the board and Van Winkle 
were in violation of the Brown. 
Act, claiming secret meetings 
and crimes behind closed doors. 

Eckerson said the board and 
Van Winkle were illegally "in¬ 
terfering with the normal con¬ 
duct of business." 

In a number of press inter¬ 
views in the weeks that followed, 
Eckerson made it abundantly 
clear that he wanted Van 
Winkle's scalp. ( Fresno Bee - 
Nov. 8, 1979: "I think he has 
become far too powerful...I'm 
going to ask, I'm going to move 
if necessary and certainly vote 
to get his resignation...-) 

On November 21, 1979, 
McClatchy Newspapers Service 
published the following ac¬ 
count in the Modesto Bee: 

MARIPOSA COUNSEL VAN WINKLE 
QUITS POST FOR 'HEALTH REASONS' 
MARIPOSA - Mariposa County 
Counsel Neil Van Winkle, who 
was on the losing side in a 
bitter seven-month political 
power struggle, is retiring 
for what he said are "health 
reasons." 

Van Winkle, 47, applied 
Monday to the Public Employ¬ 
ees Retirement System for dis¬ 
ability retirement. In 1978 
Van Winkle was off the job for 
five months recovering from a 
heart attack. 

Van Winkle, the former 
mayor of Los Banos who has 18 
years in public service, has 
served as county counsel 
since April 1, 1977. His last 
day on the job will be Decem¬ 
ber 31, although he will not 
officially retire until March 
1, 1980, due to accrued vaca¬ 
tion, sick leave and compen¬ 
satory time. 

Van Winkle's retirement 
announcment comes two weeks 
after supervisors James Owings 
and Harold Weber, both of whom 
Van Winkle strongly supported, 
were overwhelmingly voted out 
of office in a recall election. 

Van Winkle and his dual 
duties as county counsel and 
administrative assistant to the 
supervisors were issues through¬ 
out the recall campaign. 

Four of the six candidates 
vying for Owings' and Weber's 
supervisorial seats said if 
elected they would ask for Van 
Winkle's resignation. The gen¬ 
eral consensus was that Van 
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Winkle was "becoming too power¬ 
ful" and controlling the super¬ 
visors . 

But Van Winkle, the two 
ousted supervisors and Supervi¬ 
sor Eugene Dalton, against whom 
a recall drive failed to quali¬ 
fy for the ballot, all along 
contended charges against them 
were politically motivated. 

They contended land developers 
and realtors backed campaigns 
to oust them because they sup¬ 
ported an investigation into 
illegal land divisions in the 


Sierra foothills county of 
10,650 where land development 
is the primary industry. 

The battle in the county has 
been fought in the courts as 
well. Owings, Weber and Dalton 
were charged in April with 
coercing a real estate broker 
into selling land to the county 
for a park. Dalton still faces 
trial on one of six civil 
charges originally filed by 
District Attorney Bruce Eckerson. 
If convicted Dalton would be 
removed from public office. 



Van Winkle said Tuesday he 
was not pressured to resign. 

"The reason I put in for 
retirement is that I have a 
heart condition I have been suf¬ 
fering with since June of 1978. 
The job I have is a very stress¬ 
ful job and it's inordinately 
more stressful at this point... 4/ 
Van Winkle also said he is re¬ 
tiring for ”the sake of my 
wife and my children. 

The land division scandal 
deeply divided Mariposa County 
residents. It drew the atten¬ 
tion of a large press audience 
and news of the ensuing politi¬ 
cal battle spread daily and 
weekly over the 931,200 acres 
the people live on. 

What did happen was obvious¬ 
ly a bizarre nightmare for Van 
Winkle, the deposed supervisors 
and that portion of the commune 
ity that supported them through¬ 
out the discord and controverpy. 

The political intrigue took 
some heart-wrenching twists 
while Van Winkle held the of¬ 
fice of county counsel, which 
was, for the record, inherited 
from none other than J. Bruce 
Eckerson. 

It is not the intent of this 
reporter to point a finger of 
guilt at either side of the dis¬ 
pute, That will unravel with 
time and only Mariposa residents 
will experience the effects of 
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What I will point to is that 
the Mariposa Affair is old news 
now. But it is news that the 
residents of Mono County, with 
the exception of some of our 
elected officials holding office 
at the time, never really knew 
about. 

It's sad that those elected 
officials succeeded in keeping 
the lid on the breaking news 
stories as they related to the 
mess that Mariposa County was 
being put through. The tax¬ 
payers, who are the real employ¬ 
ers of staff personnel, may have 
wanted a say in the employment 
of a person to such an important 
and powerful position - had they 
known about the headline stor¬ 
ies of alleged corruption and 
misconduct and the fierce bat¬ 
tle of politics that was lit¬ 
erally splitting a neighboring 
county. 

They were entitled to know. 
But they didn f t, and the cover- 
up, if there was one, may be 
attributed to one man’s prob¬ 
lems. To this reporter it’s no 
secret now that one of our former 
supervisors monitored closely 
the day-to-day defenses and 
legal gyrations that Van Winkle 
implemented to safeguard his own 
political future. The future 
that was to bring him into the 
politics of Mono County. Pos¬ 
sibly by ’’arrangement,” or so it 
is implied by our sources. 

That supervisor, airport 
records confirm, made frequent 
trips there. Mariposa sources 
claim he huddled on occasion 
with ex-chairman of the board 
Frank Long and Neil Van Winkle; 
that he openly discussed the 
grand jury accusations, the 
state investigation and the 
recall problems; also that he 
became well acquainted with the 
actions of Superior Court Judge 
Blaine Pettit in the final 
resolution of those problems 
as the drama unfolded in the 
Mariposa County courtroom. And 
he faced similar problems of his 
own in Mono County - eventually 
with the same judge and though 
not known at the time, the same 
embattled veteran county counsel. 

He is ex-supervisor Gene 
Hanson, now residing in Hammil/ 
Chalfant Valley where he 
presently engages - no surprise 
to anyone - in the real estate 
and land sales business of that 
area. 

It’s a lush, productive farm 
area identified only as District 
ft 2 on our county divisions maps. 
It’s a place where a large 
amount of land is privately 
owned by the same Judge Blaine 
Pettit (see past issue of News¬ 
letter) and where our present 
board of supervisors recently 
adopted a controversial general 
plan to downzone to 2\ acres 
large land parcels for the 



_ 

Gene Hanson - should old 
acquaintance be forgot ? 


purpose of subdividing. 

The motion to adopt the 
plan came a week following a 
large gathering of our county 
politicians, realtors and de¬ 
velopers at the Hanson res¬ 
idence . 

Neil Van Winkle appeared to 
be comfortably ”in” at the 
party and may have finally put 
the Mariposa County scandal 
behind him. 

Maybe. 

That's the way it stands 
now - mid-1981... 



VAN WINKLE REPLIES: 


Ed it or's note: 

In fairness, News-Let¬ 
ter contacted Van Winkle to 
get his own comments on re¬ 
porter Charleston's story. 
Asked if he had known 
Supervisor Gene Hanson 
prior to taking the County 
Counsel job in Mono County, 
Van Winkle said, "That's 
not true. I never knew 
Gene Hanson before I came 


to Mono." He later re¬ 
peated that his first con¬ 
tact with Mono came through 
an ad in the Los Angeles 
Daily Journal (a legal 
publication) where he 
claims to have seen an 
ad for the county counsel 
position. Van Winkle said 
he called Bob Stanford . 

Van Winkle continued page 36 
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Bishop Police Reserve Officer John Lammiman has the dubious honor of playing 
the n bad guy" during a training exercise for the new canine corps. Special 
sleeve protects him, but dogs occasionally get a bite of the real thing during 
workouts. At right, dog is trained to guard, but not bite, if suspect surrenders . 


Photos: 
Marilyn 
Fisher 


In what 
could be 
a life or 
death 

situation, 
the new 
canine cops 
of Inyo-Mono 
are trained 
to leap 
through the 
patrol car 
window to 
go to the 
aide of 
their 
masters . 
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Taking 

a 

bite 
out 
of 

crime 



THE LONG ARM OF 
THE LAW IN INYO 
AND MONO HAS 
JUST BECOME 
LONGER . 

THE ADDITION 
OF THESE 
FOUR-LEGGED 
COPS MAKE 
CRIME A MORE 
HAZARDOUS 
OCCUPATION. 



i ishop Police Sgt. Larry Cox keeps a tight 
jftt leash on his new partner, Racker, as he lunges 
A toward a would-be attacker. Racker is one of 
six specially-trained German Shepard attack dogs 
recently beginning patrol duty with Inyo and Mono 
law enforcement officers. Otherwise well-mannered 
dogs become snarling monsters on command. 
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Judge Harry Roberts 



Mono Superior Couit Judge Harry Roberts in his ornately-deco rated chambers . 
He is held in awe by some at the Courthouse , is scorned by many Mono at - 
tornies, but manages to command a high degree of respect from most everyone . 


Text and photos by Marilyn Fisher 

There are no middle-ground Roberts watchers. 

People love him or hate him, with few in- 
betweens. Like him or not, he is--always--en- 
thusiastically outrageous. Only a few withhold 
opinion when the name of Judge Harry R. Roberts 
comes up. 

Roberts, now in his ninth year as reigning 
monarch over Mono County Superior Court, has long 
since established himself as a true institution 
in these parts. He seems to generate controversy, 
perhaps deliberately, and maybe with tongue-in- 
cheek . 

One brief glance at Roberts holding forth in 
his ornate Superior Courtroom high in the cen¬ 
tury-old Mono County Courthouse, confirms that 
he is in charge there. ’’There's no doubt he's 
captain of the ship," says Lloyd "Digger" Wilson, 
the Mono County sheriff’s deputy who has been 
Roberts’ bailiff since 1974. "Many people take 
him in awe," says Digger. "From first appearance 
es they think they’re going to get their head 
taken off but most people don’t deal with a 
judge every day and when they walk into court 
they’re in an alien port, so to speak. But be¬ 
hind all that is a very compassionate, very hu¬ 
man person." 

Many of those working with Roberts day in 


and day out at the courthouse seem fiercely 
loyal, shrugging off criticism and fervently 
arguing his positive points. 

"He's a very special person," says County 
Clerk/Recorder Renn Nolan. "We'd do anything 
for him and he'd do anything for us. Sure, 

I’ve seen him get mad, but I get mad sometimes 
too. He’s been angry at us (clerks in the 
office) but it’s never really directed at us 
personally. When he wants something he wants 
it now. He might get short sometimes but he's 
never really mad at us." 

Again and again that view is echoed by 
courthouse personnel. They talk about him as 
one discusses a favorite uncle, as if to say, 
well, yes he has his quirks, but you’ve got to 
respect the man. 

At all times it appears Roberts tries to 
maintain a certain-judicial mystique, a kind of 
dignity aura surrounding himself, as if any 
public image of a human judge would make him 
something less than a firm judge. 

"He's told me, ’My bark is worse than my 
bite, but don't you ever let anyone know it,'" 
Digger relates. "Well, now I’ve told you and I 
suspect if he reads this I may get barked at but 
I think the wound will be superficial." 

Around those who are close to him, however, 
Roberts apparently reverts--infrequently--to 
his "human side," and he is known for his dry 
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wit and a storehouse of one-liners. 

Courthouse employees recall the time fol¬ 
lowing an election when a harried Ruby Strait 
(then county clerk) called the Parks and Rec¬ 
reation Department to see about getting some 
help. 

"Why haven’t you sent anyone to take all 
these papers to the dump?" she demanded to the 
person answering the phone. Well, she had 
reached Judge Roberts' extension by mistake, 
but he took it in stride and ambled into 
Strait's office inquiring dryly about where 
he might find the material for the dump. 

Dead-pan, he says, "A judge shouldn't 
be beneath going to the dump." 

Other than from those defendants who 
had Roberts' book thrown at them, criticism 
comes mostly from attorneys. They complain 
of spending half a day in court on a matter 
that would "normally" take only half an hour. 


"HE MAY OR MAY NOT BE A CHAUVANIST. 
HE BLOWS HIS TOP AT MY MALE ASSOC¬ 
IATES THE SAME WAY HE BLOWS HIS 
TOP AT ME." --A Mono attorney 


Eyes rolled toward the ceiling, they complain of 
being subjected to Roberts' "war stories" and of 
finding themselves in an "awkward position" when 
it comes time to bill clients who must pay for 
court time. "How can I charge a client for four 
hours of my time for a very simple matter?" one 
Mammoth attorney questioned. 

Others say Roberts is a prima donna. Among 
lawyers stories circulate about Roberts' stan¬ 
dard remarks to a jury at the start of a trial. 

His pre-trial talk to jurors is sarcastically 
referred to as "The Norman Conquest." The 
lecture can run to three hours. 

"He gives them a prepared speech about how 
important their duties are as jurors and how 
important his duty is as judge," says one lawyer. 
"He starts with Jesus and goes through the entire 
history of justice." 

While a few say he drags out courtroom 
proceedings, others contend he "makes up his mind 
too quickly." Some critics say he decides cases 
before they go to trial, and hears opposing 
arguments only to go through the motions. "Some¬ 
times you get the feeling you're wasting your 
breath," says one barrister. "You know he's 
already decided the case." 

Other complaints cover the range from his 
emotional outbursts in court (something Roberts 
denies) to chauvinistic attitudes towards fe¬ 
male attornies. 

"He may or may not be a chauvanist," says 
one lady counselor, handing him a kind of 
backhand compliment. "He doesn't deal with me 
any ’differently than with others. He blows his 
top at my male associates the same way he blows 
his top at me." Sort of like saying,"I'm not a 
bigot, I hate everyone equally." 

Certainly his candid comments about lawyers 
within this interview will not win him favor 
among those in the profession. And the attorneys 
are equally candid--as long as they are guaranteed 
anonimity. "Vindictiveness is one of his over¬ 
riding qualities," said one nervous lawyer, asking 
not to be identified. 

But even most lawyers critical of Roberts 
are as quick to praise him. Attorneys talk with 
amazement at Roberts' keen ability to remember 
key cases and points of law. "I had an obscure 
case that a computerized research service came 
up with on one matter and figured I'd have to 
take half an hour to explain it to him," a 


local attorney says. "I didn't even have to cite 
the case...he knew the one that applied." 

"He has a mind like a tape recorder, says 
clerk Nolan. "If he's ever seen a case, just 
tell him the names and maybe one sentence about 
it and he can recall all the facts. It's amaz¬ 
ing. " 

Perhaps the best compliment from attorneys 
is their assurance that he is an extremely in¬ 
telligent man possessing a sharp legal mind and 
overwhelming knowledge of the law. 

******* 

Sitting in Roberts' chambers, decorated in 
gaudy Victorian style, he pridefully recalls 
furnishing the room himself, then donating its 
contents to the county. When one first enters, 
the room is overpowering. Bright red carpeting 
and red velvet draperies (handmade by Mrs. Rob¬ 
erts) pack a visual wallop. And it is with 
pride that Roberts talks about his desk (a re¬ 
production of George Washington's desk at Mt. 
Vernon), and about the Chippendale chairs he 
ordered specially made for the room, and of 
bookshelves patterned after those of Perry Mason 
(yes, Perry Masonl). Courthouse people tell of 
first-time visitors to the judge's chambers who 
later remarked about the resemblance to "a New 
Orleans whorehouse." 

From the wall of the chambers hang several 
diplomas, awards and plaques. One is impressed 
by a law degree,cum laude , from Harvard. No one 
questions Roberts' credentials. They are impres- 
sive--and he knows it. 

Born in Canada and raised (he would say 
"reared") in the Oakland area, Roberts grew up 
poor. His is the classic story of how one pulls 
one's self up by the proverbial boot straps. He 
worked as a newspaper boy from the time he was 
10 years old. He peddled the sensations of Wil¬ 
liam Randolph Hearst, among others. He saved 
his mon^y. Now he says with pride that he at¬ 
tended UC Berkeley "without scholarships and 
without gifts." He distinguished himself there, 
and he became a member of the Cal debate squad, 
enabling him to travel around the U.S. on speak¬ 
ing tours. Travels took him to Texas where his 
maternal grandfather fondly listened to Roberts’ 
style of oration. Grand-dad was impressed. He 
offered to send the young man to Harvard Law 
School, answering to Roberts' expressed wish to 


"HE HAS A MIND LIKE A TAPE RECORD¬ 
ER... IF HE'S EVER SEEN A CASE, HE 
CAN RECALL ALL THE FACTS." 

--County Clerk Renn Nolan 


be a lawyer. It was a goal he aspired to from 
the time he was 12 years old when he met an at¬ 
torney in the San Francisco area. That attorney 
had so impressed young Roberts the boy decided 
on the spot to set his sights on law. 

"But I never imagined I'd be able to go to 
Harvard," says the Mono judge. Already he had 
been accepted at Boalt Hall School of Law at 
Berkeley but Harvard's Brahmin prestige lured 
him east. 

More than 32 years of private practice fol¬ 
lowed his graduation: Jobs in coporate law, 
associations' with prestigious law firms in South¬ 
ern California. Then, after a war-time stint in 
the Navy, he returned to work and eventually 
opened his own law offices. But no red carpets 
in those days. 

Eight years ago he became a judge in Mono 
County. He says it is a job he loves, but 
holds in awe. He has survived a bout with lung 
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Judge Roberts 

Maintaining a judicial mystique ... a 
kind of dignity aura . 


cancer and says he has every intention of con¬ 
tinuing with his work, despite the nagging 
chest pains that have plagued him since the 1977 
operation. Tough old guy. 

He is 66 years old. Roberts is a devoted 
family man, married AO years plus to Dorothy, 
a former teacher and principal and now a school 
board member in Mono. They have three children, 
Dexter, now 39; Justin, 37 and Honora, 17. 

"All three are names of worthy tradition," says 
the judge. "Honora for honor, Dexter for right¬ 
eousness, Justin for justice." That’s Roberts, 
alright, legal right down to naming the kids. 

******* 

Events of recent months have rankled the 
judge. There was that charge of assault on a 
peace officer (later dropped) and another of 
interfering with an officer in the line of duty, 
charges stemming from a traffic stop in which 
son Dexter was suspected of drunk driving. The 
elder Roberts was found guilty of the inter¬ 
ference charge, a decision he is now appealing. 

Roberts insists on his innocence. He is 
also convinced he will win the appeal. He 
shrugs off any possible damage to his reputa¬ 
tion, insisting he will prevail, as always. 

Those close to him at the courthouse wince when 
the topic is brought up, suggesting perhaps that 
the legal battle has indeed taken its toll. 

Also a nagging concern in the background is 
a current and ongoing investigation of Roberts 1 
performance and reputation, a look into his work 
by the State Judicial Performance Commission. 
Opinion in the legal community has it that the 
commission will act according to public senti¬ 
ment: If the commission finds no widespread 

complaint from the community at large it is ex¬ 


pected to leave things alone; if there is a pub¬ 
lic outcry they may take action, although just 
what type of action is generally unknown. The 
commission itself isn’t talking, so it is dif¬ 
ficult to separate rumored "fact" from possible 
fiction. 

Whatever opinion lawyers hold of Roberts, 
they fall short of wishing misfortune upon him. 

"A lot of us would like to see him retire, but 
no one wants to see him thrown out in disgrace," 
offers one. Their lingering respect--and awe 
of his genius--holds a protective line when the 
chips are down. 

********* 

Here’s how the judge sees himself in an¬ 
swers to questions by News-Letter's reporter. 

Q: Do you consider yourself a tough, or 
lenient judge? 

A: I think of myself both ways. I think I 
am regarded by others either way but not both 
ways. I think of myself as very fair but I’m 
pretty close to the subject so I wouldn’t want 
you to believe whatever I tell you. Overall, I 
think I have a reputation of being a firm judge, 
whatever that is. I hope it means I'm prepared 
to send anyone who belongs in state prison to 
state prison and I'm not going to listen to a 
lot of nonsense about the poor defendant and a 
hard luck story of somebody that has commited a 
very serious crime. Armed robbery for example. 
They go. Rape. Rapists go. Anyone who has 
commited a violent crime, if they have taken the 
life of another, either in voluntary manslaughter 
or murder, those dangerous crimes, you bet they 
go to state prison. If that makes me a firm 
judge, I don’t know. I know and I've heard that 
law enforcement has a lot of respect and confi¬ 
dence in me, both the Sheriff’s Office and High¬ 
way Patrol. 

At the same time it was only last Friday I 
acquitted a man of selling marijuana because the 
evidence did not show he sold marijuana. He made 
a lot of boastful brags but he was not present 
when the marijuana was delivered on the one hand 
or when it was sold to the undercover agent. 

There was no doubt that marijuana was sold for 
money, but the defendant didn't sell it. He 
wasn’t even present. I found him not guilty. 

Was he probably involved in trafficing marijuana? 
Yes. But the test is not guesswork, it's not 
probability. It’s proof of guilt beyond a rea¬ 
sonable doubt and the evidence in that particu¬ 
lar case did not amount to a conviction of guilt. 

Now sometimes the defense hears that I'm 
harsh on narcotics, a stern judge on narcotics. 


"I THINK OF MYSELF AS VERY FAIR, BUT 
I'M PRETTY CLOSE TO THE SUBJECT SO 
I WOULDN'T WANT YOU TO BELIEVE WHAT¬ 
EVER I TELL YOU." 


I don’t believe that I'm unreasonable. I do be¬ 
lieve that narcotics are a problem in our country 
and I’m not sure that criminal law is the com¬ 
plete answer to their suppression but it is an 
answer and it is the only answer that we have. We 
have far too much crime either directly involved 
with narcotics... like dealing or incidents there¬ 
to. I have sent narcotic dealers to state prison 
where they have been dealing in cocaine, for ex¬ 
ample. I’ve also sent them when they've been 
dealing in heroin. But a dealer is not necessar¬ 
ily a person who sells casually a small quantity 
for the support of his own habit. We have in all 
counties young people that may have never had a 
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previous narcotic offense, hopefully, and sudden¬ 
ly get involved with such substances as cocaine. 
And they then make the acquaintance of a dealer-- 
someone who carries a wholesale supply, who has 
a triple beam scale, he has the scoop to dip out 
a gram, he has the screen to fluff it up and has 
the packaging material and has the runners. That 
is an entirely different matter... that is a deal¬ 
er and without hesitation I send them to state 
prison. Well, this scares a lot of people who 
come before the court. They’re afraid I might 
send them to state prison for selling a gram to 
an adult. Selling anything to a minor is a very 
serious matter. As I see the administration of 
justice, the punishment suitable for a true 
dealer is not a suitable punishment at all for a 
person who is a first offender making a casual 
sale to support his own habit or his own use. 

Many times these dealers make deals with the 
street people whereby in consideration and ex¬ 
change for the sale of so much cocaine they get 
a gram for themselves. Those are pathetic 
people aod they are certainly not punished by 
me for a first offense in the same manner that a 
true mercenary dealer is punished. I think the 
mercenary dealer is in it for money. I think 
the criminal law is an appropriate answer; at 
least we lock ’em up and get them off the streets 
where they’re no longer a danger to other people 
and particularly to youth. I'm very much con¬ 
cerned with the youth and the use of dangerous 
drugs. 

Q: Do you feel the same way about youth 
mixed up in other crime? 

A: Even more so. Many times a youth that 
gets involved in a burglary does so because 
burglary is a youthful crime. There are two or 


more boys or girls involved and often times 
it's follow the leader on one hand or 
being led astray by bad company over 18...The 
youth camp has boys in it who are selected by 
the probation office to be compatable with our 
own boys. In other words, we have no dangerous 
boys in this camp. We have none guilty of armed 


"AND IT'S SOBERING, I CAN TELL YOU , 
TO BE A JUDGE. IT'S NO PLACE FOR 
AN EGOMANIAC . IT'S NO PLACE FOR 
SOMEONE WHO'S COCKSURE OF HIS SNAP 
JUDGEMENTS." 


robbery and we will not accept them from any 
other county. We feel this protects them, that 
there has to be due regard to the criminal so¬ 
phistication of our boys down there and it would 
be unfair to put boys who technically got into 
somebody's house to eat an apple pie... 

Q: So you believe in making the punishment 
fit the crime? 

A: I do. Very much. I also believe in 

rehabilitation if its at all possible. This is 
a subject that's a disappointment to every judge. 
Those of us who believe in it--none of us be¬ 
lieve it's a 100 per cent solution, but rehab¬ 
ilitation is the only hope. If we cannot rehab¬ 
ilitate ... and I'm talking about the first of¬ 
fence or early offenses... After you have an in¬ 
grained criminal, what they call recidivism, 
repeating serious crime after serious crime, don't 
talk to me about rehabilitation. I don't believe 
in it for that defendant. I do believe as long 

Continued page 22 
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Ronald Wood, 17; 
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Just three years ago - an evening in August, 1978 - a Palm¬ 
dale man and his two sons were shotgun-blasted into the granite 
sands of the broad aluvial wash west of Southern Inyo’s Alabama 
Hills. When the coldly brutal staccato of gunfire had sent its 
last echo through the old mining area, William Wood, Sr., 53, 
lay dead, mutilated by repeated gunblasts, in the gritty dust a 
few feet from the door of an old minesite cabin. His two sons, 
Larry, 19, and Ronald, 17, sprawled dead on a dirt roadway a 
few yards away; apparently, they were running for dear life when 
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Mr. Wood an.d his sons in 
happier days . Each year 
they came to Inyo to 
perform assessment work 
on their mine claims . 


Last picture of Larry alive 
may have been taken only 
hours, or even minutes, 
before he was slain . Offic¬ 
ers developed film found in 
camera near the murder 
scene . 
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as there is mercy and justice and we’re dealing 
with people where there’s a reasonable chance- 
no guarantees--that we can change them by turning 
them aside from a career in crime, that we are 
remiss in failing to do so. Remiss in several 
ways...to the defendant. I believe everyone is 
entitled to a second chance as long as we’re 
not talking about assassination of a president 
or attempted murder or murder or rape. I don’t 
believe anyone gets a second chance to commit 
rape. You’re either guilty or not guilty and 
then you have to fit the punishment to the crime. 

We are also remiss to society (in failing 
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to attempt rehabilitation). I believe we have 
a duty to society. I consider it equal re¬ 
sponsibility to the defendant. That is, it costs 
over $10,000 for every criminal sent to state 
prison... that is a cost put upon the general 
public and anyone in this criminal justice system 
has to know only those who commit serious offenses 
are a danger to society, are sent to state pris¬ 
on. (Note: The governor points out that it costs 
more to put a person in prison than to send him 
to college.) 

So if you send anyone to state prison the *' 
chances are you’re going to introduce them to 
professional criminals and the’re going to meet 
almost to a certainty other inmates who are 
quite sophisticated. Some of the best safe 
crackers in the business have learned their trade 
in prison. Some of the most deadly and dangerous 
armed robbers have sharpened their abilities to 
commit the crime by listening to how it was done 
by someone who has done it many times. Sometimes 
I think of myself as a judge as a gatekeeper. 

I have three gates...one is to probation, the 
other to county jail and the other gate to state 
prison. And it’s sobering, I can tell you, to be 
a judge. It’s no place for an egomaniac. It’s 
no place for someone who’s cocksure of his snap 
judgements. But you have to have convictions and 
priciples and you have to be consistent from one 
case to the next. And you have to be prepared 
to sentence even though you recognize that it’s 
possible you’ll be wrong as to which of those 
gates you open. But you alone open the gates... 
It’s a sobering responsibility. I think about 
this responsibility at night. I don’t stay up 
at night worrying about it. But when I awaken 
during the night, which I do very commonly, it’s 
one thing to occupy my mind. As to what I’m 
going to do with so and so. 

Q:Have you ever made decisions you've regret* 
ted later? 

A: No, I have not. And the reason I have not 

is that I feel I have carefully thought out my 
decision. I have no reason in any case to re¬ 
gret a decision so far as a sentencing is con¬ 
cerned. The law provides a safety valve. That 
valve is for 120 days from sentencing the judge 
can recall the defendant from state prison and 
resentence. 

Q: Who are you harder on in court, the de¬ 

fendants, or the lawyers? 

A: If you're hard on the lawyers, you’re 

hard on the defendant. So it's about the same. 

I think I know what you mean by your question. 

I have different expectations of attorneys. I 
expect the truth, preparation and I expect can¬ 
dor. I don't expect them to come here and try 
to convince me a dangerous man isn't dangerous 
at all. I think that's a disservice to their 
client. They think I must be a fool to even 
tell me about it. I expect integrity, prepar¬ 
ation and ability from the attorney. As to 
the defendants, I expect that if they can’t tell 
me the truth that they not take the stand and 
lie to me. If they are not sincere they are not 
a good candidate for probation. I think you know 
we don't have any extra room in state prison. 

This is a consideration in the mind of every 
judge. We know that there are people who have to 
be sent to state prison and we don't have a place 
to put them. And let me assure you, there are 
people who belong in prison. They are dangerous. 
They are people who have probation on top of 
probation, have taken advantage of judge after 
judge. I know this when I see a rap sheet (that 
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Q: I've heard the only thing that really 

makes you mad in court is when a lawyer is not 
prepared. Is that true? 

A: Yes, but not mad in the sense that I 

go into a tantrum of anger. But I am disap¬ 
pointed to see the profession lower itself to 
the responsibilities it has to that defendant. 
We're talking about criminal cases. You know, 

I practiced law 32 years before I became a 
judge. I learned a lot as an attorney and 
I've learned a lot more as a judge. Let me 
tell you, if you represent a guilty party, who 
is truly guilty, and you evaluate that he's 
guilty and the people can prove it, because 
it's not only whether he's guilty, but whether 
the people can carry the burden of proof, the 
smartest attorney is one who will recommend 
to his client that he plead guilty. Why? Be¬ 
cause all that's on the record then is a simple 
plea of guilt to the bare charge without any 
elaboration on it. The judge doesn't know the 
dips, spurs and angles from the plea. Where the 

•'MAYBE IF WE COULD MAKE A JUDGE FOR 
A DAY OUT OF EVERY LAWYER , WE MIGHT 
HAVE A BETTER BAR . 

judge gets an intimate knowledge of the crime is 
during the trial. Then he can see the defendant 
in all the shortcomings and generally very few of 
his strengths of character... So an informed plea 
of guilty is the hallmark of a good lawyer who's 
representing the client. And I’d rather plead a 
client guilty if there was nothing or little I 
could say on his behalf but I'd say it in an in¬ 
telligent and responsible manner. Nothing is a 
greater disservice to a client to come into court- 
and make pleas that as a youth he was led astray, 
he comes from a bad home. What's that got to do 
with rape, armed robbery? Or any criminal with 
a recidivist background. They must think I'm 
crazy, or that being stupid is the first quali¬ 
fication for being a judge. Sometimes they 
don't think. Maybe if we could make a judge for 
a day out of every lawyer we might have a better 
bar. 

Q: I hear the complaint from lawyers that 

sometimes you haven't read all the paperwork for 
a case before it comes up. Are they right? 

A: No, I don't think so. The question is 

not when I read a case, it's that I understand 
the law. If someone cites a case, I send for it, 

I will examine it on the bench. I oftentimes 
will recognize a case because I've read it be¬ 
fore. I always re-read important documents. 
Sometimes I haven't had an opportunity to re-read 
them. Sometimes the probation report will be 
filed late in the day or I may be busy with an 
all-day trial, or several days, and I'll have my < 
hands full. I can't perform two things at once. 

No judge can. I have the entire calendar to 
carry. I'm the only judge. So I have to read 
things as best I can. But the important thing 
is to read. Don't fool anyone. If someone 



Roberts on the bench 

"At first appearance, some think they 
will get their heads taken off." 


cites a case, it may be critical. Don't ignore 
it because the lawyer hasn't filed a brief-- 
that doesn't mean he's right--and then he will 
end up not appearing. Now if you read every file 
beforehand...I don't know who's going to show up. 
Anyone that tells you that, ask them if they 
feel Judge Roberts has a general command of the 
law. 

Q: Even your critics praise your ability 

Continued next page 
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to recall cases. Do you have a photographic 
memory? 

A: No, I don * t have a photographic memory. 

It’s 40 years of practice. Everyone has to 
criticize everyone for something and I just do 
the best I can, just the best I can. There’s not 
one who will tell you I’m lazy...You ask any of 
them and they will tell you how I’ve worked all 
night to be prepared for the next day and to be 
even with the attorneys--even in the sense that 
I’ve read the law, I have command of the case, 
the facts. But I can’t do that every night. 

I have to get my rest. I'm 66 years old, going 
on 67 and I'm here every day and nobody has a 
case decided in this court without me going over 
everything in the file. That cannot be done in 
a county where a judge has daily matters, either 
probation and sentencing or 30 law and motion 
matters. I know because I've sat in counties 
where I have had that responsibility. And I 
cannot perform in those counties in the manner 
in which I perform right here. I don't have 
the time. Every judge knows when he's sitting 
with that kind of responsibility he’s flying 
by the seat of his pants, and with that comes 
error. You can't be as right doing that as 
being deliberate. 

Q: So you feel that counties like Inyo or 

Mono provide a system that is more fair because 
of the extra time judges have? 

A: Absolutely. I feel that Mono County and 

the people that I serve deserve my best shot and 
my best shot is preparation, and last minute re¬ 
view. That I look once more and that I think 
once more about the decision I'm about to make. 
The men who appear before me think I know the 
law better than I actually do. I've got them 


fooled to a degree, but they have a high respect 
for the court and occassionally if I have to take 
a little more time on that bench--but I have the 
time--so what? Are they so anxious to get out of 
court? I don't know what's wrong with them. Any¬ 
one who's criticized me, I would expect has lost 


11 IT IS NOT A CRIME, MISDEMEANOR NOR 
FELONY, NOR INFRACTION NOR A BREACH 
OF TEE CANONS OF JUDICIAL ETHICS TO 
BE DELIBERATE, CAREFUL, REFLECTIVE 
AND PREPARED ON ALL OF YOUR DECI¬ 
SIONS - " 


more than they've won. Let me tell you... it is 
not a crime, misdemeanor or felony, or infrac¬ 
tion or a breach of the canons of judicial ethics 
to be deliberate, careful, reflective and prepar¬ 
ed on all of your decisions. At the time of my 
re-election I counted the box score... that's not 
an absolutely reliable indicator of judicial 
competence but I think it tells you something. 

As of June of last year I had been sustained 
once by the United States Supreme Court without 
any reversals, three times by the California 
Supreme Court with no reversals, 15 times by the 
Court of Appeals with one reversal. And I think 
I was right in that one case, but they disagreed 
with me. So I thiak that tells you something. 

Q: What are your plans for the future? 

A': As long as I can hold the job and uphold 

the responsibilities of the office, I enjoy being 
judge of Mono County. I recognize that I am 66 
years old and I believe my health is good, as 
good as it can be. You know what my past problem 
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has been. But I have whipped the disease. I 
don’t have it any more. I go every six months 
for evaluation and they assure me I will not die 
of cancer of the right lung. They give me no 
other assurances and they can't, but they also 
tell me I have cancer in no other part of my body 
I will not die of that. 

Q: What makes you happy about being a judge 

in Mono County? 

A: A feeling that I can make a contribution 

to the lives of others, other than as an advocate 
I have the responsibility of the destiny of many 
people, their fortunes and their lives. As a 
lawyer I represented one person, maybe two. I was 
an advocate, a partisan. But as a judge you’re 
a determinor of events. 

Q: Conversely f what makes you unhappy about 
being a judge? 

A: Nothing very serious. But the cheap 

shots, criticism in bad faith, or out of envy or 
ignorance or the lack of ability. Those things 
make me unhappy when I hear about them. But 
when you’re a public official you’ve got to ac¬ 
cept criticism. And I think it’s good. It sure 
keeps you on your toes. Even if it’s not valid. 

Q: Are you a workaholic? 

A: Well, at one time I was. 

Q: Are you still? 

A: I don’t think so. I’m not crazy enough 

to lose my sleep too often. Although I do take 
work home. I go to bed immediately after dinner 
and then get up at 1 a.m. and will be up from 1 


BACK HOE AND DUMP TRUCK SERVICE 


selves at the end of 90 days. If that isn’t 
dishonest, I don’t know what dishonesty is. The 
constitution says that I should decide all cases 
within 90 days, which is plenty. I don’t believe 
I should get around the constitution by the sim¬ 
ple expedient of saying,"resubmit.” I’m utterly 
amazed sometimes at what’s going on in the ju¬ 
diciary. That’s not my standard. 

Q: If you had one thing you could change 
about the legal system, what would it be? 
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a.m. on. That’s routine if I work at home. You 
said I sometimes read on the bench. You betcha 
I sometimes read on the bench and sometimes I 
haven’t read it before. But it’s read. I prom¬ 
ise you that. If I haven’t read it, I'll tell 
you that. I don't pretend I've read something. 
Who would know the difference? I can make as 
good a decision 99 out of 100 without reading 
anything but to me there's something in here 
(points to his heart) that tells me I've got 
to read it, that I don't know it all, that I can 
be surprised, that there are facts that I don't 
know about. So I do a lot of work at home. I 
can't do as much now since my operation as I 
used to. But I still work at nights and the early 
morning hours. 

Do you feel from what you've heard that I 
have a bad reputation for being lazy and not pre¬ 
pared on the bench? It is true I keep them wait¬ 
ing a little bit but they haven't got anything 
better to do. Sometimes I catch myself...read 
that probation report one more time. When I cut 
out a year of the defendant's life, put him in 
jail, cage him up like an animal, that's sob¬ 
ering. Those jackass lawyers have never had 
that responsibility. If I listened to them, no¬ 
body would go. They don't realize the heavy re¬ 
sponsibility the judge has and they don't realize 
that we know we are not infallable. I take cases 
under submission probably more than any other 
judge on the bench...That causes them to wait a 
little bit, you bet. Sometimes I have to take a 
case under submission to study it. Now I have to 
be very careful with cases under submission to 
decide on them within 90 days or not draw salary. 
I don't want to lose track of those cases and 
yet I'm utterly amazed that I have reason to be¬ 
lieve that not all judges are quite as meticu¬ 
lous about this as I am. And some judges work 
around the constitution by resubmitting to them- 
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A: That's a hell of a good question. 

Well, I'd close down more than half the law 
schools on the grounds that their graduates are 
misfits, most of their graduates are misfits. 

The young lawyers coming from a lot of law 
schools... you can’t compete with Stanford, with 
Boalt, with Hastings, with Harvard, Northwestern, 
Chicago. Probably the best law school in the 
country is down in Texas because they've got the 
money to buy the best professors...If I had to go 
to the best law school in the country I'd have to 
make up my mind whether to go to Texas for qual¬ 
ity, proven quality, the flawless gem, so to 
speak, or go to Harvard for its ancient past 
reputation. 

Q: Do you feel you see a lot of incompetent 

lawyers? 

A; Yes, I do. It's tragic. They've spent 
three years and they have not had the apprentice¬ 
ship. You get out of a good law school, you have 
to spend an apprenticeship. That's the down-the- 
up stairway and up-the-down stairway. There 
isn't a lawyer in the world who can't teach a 
young lawyer something. They might not have had 

"I'D CLOSE DOWN MORE THAN HALF THE 
LAW SCHOOLS ON THE GROUNDS THAT 
THEIR GRADUATES ARE MISFITS." 

Harvard law school training but nothing is as 
embarassing as to be whipped on a point of law-- 
maybe_ not lose the case--but to be whipped on a 


point of law, where the judge rules against you 
with a Harvard law school education. And some 
guy with soup on his vest and a cubbyhole for 
an office makes a point stick against you. Boy, 
they don't stick the same point twice. Not if 
you have pride. Pride is the thing, self-re¬ 
spect, that's the energy. 

Q: With students coming out of smaller 

law schools, do you feel it's a matter of in¬ 
dividual abilities or are they a product of the 
school itself? 

A: A legal education is the interplay of a 

number of things. One, is the pride and tradi¬ 
tion of the law school. If you're in a presti¬ 
gious law school you feel you have a responsi¬ 
bility to the law school and yourself to upheld 
its tradition as a student and as a graduate. 

Q: I would take if from a description of 

how you chose your jobs, that money is not the 
driving force ... 

A: It never was. You put your finger right 

on i t. 


Q: How important is money to you? 

A: Not at all. I turned down large fees 

because I felt that I was being used. My repu¬ 
tation is not for sale as a lawyer. I've had 
people come to my office and tempt me with cur¬ 
rency in large denominations and they say,"You 
enjoy an excellent reputation." That’s the 
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kind of people I was not interested in repre¬ 
senting. My friendship for judges on the bench, 
you named one this morning--Paul Egly. Paul and 
I are very close, but that friendship is not for 
sale. If I appeared before Paul or another 
friend I wanted him to rule on the law, the mer¬ 
its, the facts, but certainly I didn’t want a 
client standing behind me saying "I've got it 
all fixed. I’ve get Harry Roberts as my attorney 
and he knows the judge." That was never done. 
Perhaps I'm foolish. Perhaps I was over-particu¬ 
lar. But I have never as a lawyer had to fear 

"I TURNED DOWN LARGE FEES (WHILE A 
LAWYER) BECAUSE I FELT THAT I WAS 
BEING USED. MY REPUTATION IS NOT 
FOR SALE AS A LAWYER 


for my life. I never represented the mafia. 

Too many lawyers are in it for a business. 
When I came into the profession I was told it 
was a profession and not a business to make 
money. I believe that and I think that answers 
your previous question. I was not money-motiva¬ 
ted. But, my God, money came to me, all I 
wanted. Because I didn't want to be a rich man. 

I didn't want people to hire me for improper 
reasons. I was always ready to serve if the 
case was meritorious, not interested in whether i 
the client could pay the fee. I never sued a 
client for a fee in my life and I've never had 
a dispute with a client over a fee. Now that's 
pretty good. And that's because I didn't prac¬ 
tice for money. To me, it's far more rewarding 
to walk into court and be recognized by the 
judge, whom I always respected, the bums as well 
as the fine ones, because I respected the office. 

Q: If money isn't the motivating factor 

behind your work, how about the power? Do you 
like the feeling of power? 

A: Yes and no. It's sobering and it's ex- 

hilerating. Of course, my decisions are impor¬ 
tant whether they affect the lives of the shoe¬ 
maker or the lives of prominent nation-wide stars 
they're equally important. I think basically its 


"THEY SAY A JUDGE IS A LAWYER WHO 
KNOWS THE GOVERNOR...THAT'S ONE 
DEFINITION AND A GOOD ONE . :t 


a feeling you can do something significant, that 
I can do something better than some judges, not 
all. But I know I can do a better job than some 
incompetent judges. And don't think that just 
because you're a judge you're competent. They 
say a judge is a lawyer who knows the governor. 
That's one definition and a pretty good one. The 
feeling you can make a contribution and that 
your decisions are going to be respected. I 
think that's a motivation. All judges are paid 
the same in California. All Superior Court 
judges make the same money. Certainly money, 
when I was practicing law, was not my god. My 
independence was very important, my feeling of 
standing. When I went to court the judge looked 
up to me. B 
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Murder 

continued from page 21 

the killer's - or killers' - 
cooly aimed shots threw them 
forward into the dirt. Then - 
in an added touch of psychopath¬ 
ic viciousness - the bodies 
were further abused and muti¬ 
lated. It was summed up in of¬ 
ficial reports as "execution- 
style" murder. 

Last month the sheriff's 
office began a search for anyone 
who had seen "aircraft activi¬ 
ty" in the area at the time of 
the murders. It was a long- 
shot effort. 

So why the sheriff's in¬ 
terest in aircraft? Lieuten¬ 
ant Monte Yancey said it wasn't 
a sudden interest, although 
this was the first time the 
public was made aware of the 
possibility that drug traffick¬ 
ers, dropping drug deliveries 
from an airplane, might some¬ 
how be connected to the three 
murders. Sheriff's men had 
thought of that angle long ago 
but only privately had asked 
people about it, following the 
deaths. 

Yancey said that detectives 
worked on the possible drug air¬ 
lift "off and on" since 1978, 
and only recently decided to go 
to the public for help, because 
"we find if we do this period¬ 
ically, situations change, re¬ 
lationships change and people 
suddenly decide they want to 
talk." 

And since the sheriff's 
office issued a press release 
asking for information, some 
people have in fact talked about 
aircraft activity they noted in 
1977 and 1978...but nothing,so 
far that reveals much about the 
Wood murders. Ironically, Mr. 
Wood had himself reported un¬ 
usual aircraft activity in the 
Alabama Hills. Sheriff's men 
said that information they re¬ 
ceived from him in 1977 indica¬ 
ted that small fixed-wing planes 
had fljown low over the area west 
of the Wood mining cabin. Mr. 
Wood then reported he saw a 
plane drop a "large package." To 
sheriff's men, all that added 
up to a strong suspicion of drug 
trafficking. 

And with drugs in mind, 
when federal agents and local 
officers arrested individuals at 
the Hidden Valley Ranch in the 
Alabama Hills several months ago 
Yancey said they "checked out 
that situation" for any possible 
connection with the Wood Slay¬ 
ings. The lieutenant said that 
in assisting customs agents he 
learned that drugs were involved 
at the Hidden Valley Ranch. 
Authorities had alleged that in¬ 
dividuals there made up part of 
a large, international drug 
smuggling ring, but so far the 
two incidents are not shown to 
be related. 

_ Yancey said that he obtain¬ 
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ed a state warrant to check out 
the Hidden Valley Ranch area for 
the weapons stolen from the Wood 
murder scene. But he said that 
the weapons identification turn¬ 
ed up "negative." 

In a sheriff's bulletin of 
March 28, 1979, officers listed 
five weapons - rifles, a shotgun, 
revolver, and pistol - along 
with a CB radio stolen from the 
murder scene. That bulletin in¬ 
dicated that the "suspect ve¬ 
hicle was probably a pick-up 
truck, with heavy duty commer¬ 
cial rear tires, and standard 
front tires." 

Then the bulletin hits on 
one cf the leads that Inyo of¬ 
ficers have pursued to an appar¬ 
ent dead-end: The possibility 
that Ronald Wood had been involv¬ 
ed in an auto theft ring in the 
San Bernardino area in June of 
1978. The bulletin says that 
the ring was described as "one 
you could join, but never quit. 
Ron was promised $500 per car, 
and told that particular cars 
would be pointed out to him for 
future theft. There is no evi¬ 
dence that Ron actually became 
involved in the ring, but there 
are indications that Ron feared 
for the safety of his family 
from an unknown source, just 
prior to the murders." 

Fear from an unknown 
source? Detective Yancey ex¬ 
plained that Ron Wood had ex¬ 
pressed a fear of leaving his 
sister in Palmdale while he and 
his brother and father travelled 
to their mine claim. Yancey 
said that this fear apparently 
was somehow related to the auto 
theft ring. But Yancey said 
that he and others looked into 
many auto theft rings and noth¬ 
ing panned out. "We compared 
ballistics of guns from auto 
theft rings with these of the 
murder scene." But, no success. 

Yancey said that officers 
went so far as to check out 
desert murders in all parts of 
the U.S. - those murders which 
revealed a similar method of 
operation, or circumstances. 


Recent efforts to generate 
new leads have so far brought 
in "some information" on air¬ 
craft activity, but nothing 
which appears directly relat¬ 
ed to the murders. 

And so, the most dramatic 
and brutal murders in recent 
Inyo history remain unsolved. 

It was August of 1978 when 
a tourist couple drove into 
Mel Reece's service station 
in Lone Pine. They told Reece 
that they found two bodies in a 
canyon...the canyon leading to 
the "Old Turkey Ranch." The 
couple asked for a deputy and 
said that they hadn't really 
checked out the situation 
because some dogs there would 
not allow them to get any 
closer. Officers had some 
problems getting by the dogs 
too... the animalsTiad apparent¬ 
ly been the only witnesses to 
the vicious slaying of their 
masters. Officers finally had 
to shoot two of the three dogs 
to get near the bodies. 

To some Inyo residents the 
Woods were not strangers. Reece 
himself had seen the Woods men 
over several years. They had 
traded at his service station 
and had come in for gas and ice 
only days before the murder. 

And still others had said they 
saw William Wood on his claim... 
had talked with him. Wood told 
them that he was a retired po* 
lice officer and suffered from 
diabetes. Other reports indi¬ 
cated Wood had divorced, and that 
his wife had re-married. 

What of the Wood mining 
claim now? Lieutenant Yancey 
said that "relatives took it 
over...a nephew, I think." 
Surviving the three dead men is 
Wood's daughter, now in her ear¬ 
ly twenties, now married and 
moved from out of the state. 

Wood, Yancey confirmed, was 
divorced. 

Still patiently following 
leads, sheriff's men as yet have 
no answers or explanations for 
the three deaths. 
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A forced vacation allowed time to catch 
up on some of my long-neglected reading. It 
also gave me time to reflect on some of the 
problems that are confronting our Eastern 
Sierra paradise people. 

These problems have been brought about by 
our own doings and will not be solved by any¬ 
one but ourselves. 

"WE THE PEOPLE..." have permitted our gov-* 
ernments to be taken over, and our politicians 
to be manipulated by the greedy, selfish and 
unscrupulous whose only goal is to enslave and 
bring into subjection those of us who believe 
in the responsibility of the individual and 
freedom for ourselves and for our children. 

Their goal is total subjection to governments; 
those which they themselves control. 

One of the books which I had the priviledge 
of reading, and one which I recommend to all is, 
The Alpha Strategy by John H. Pugsley, published 
by Stratford Press, Los Angeles. Part one of 
the book reveals the multitude of ways in which 
we are being robbed by our governments, by 
legalized embezzlers, by the Federal Reserve 
System and by the established media who operate 
with these destroyers of our freedoms. 

Government has debased our currency to where 
it has no intrinsic value except that of the 
paper on which it is printed; even that value 
is fast vanishing! 

The historic storehouses where a person 
could place the fruits of his labor and efforts 
(money) without the long arm of the tax col¬ 
lector or embezzler reaching it, have become 
almost non-existent. If currency is stored, 
in spite of high interest rates, taxes (govern¬ 
ment) and inflation (embezzlers) cause it to 
soon lose its value. 

Another interesting article appeared in the 
July 20 issue of Spotlight , published by Lib¬ 
erty Lobby, Inc., 300 Independence Ave., S.E., 
Washington, D.C., entitled "Christians, Bankers 


Locked in Life and Death Struggle." The arti¬ 
cle was written by Richard K. Hoskins. In it 
he gives the Biblical references against the 
collection and payment of interest. He gives 
the simple story concerning "basic economics": 

"If there are only ten dollars in the world 
and you borrow them with the condition that you 
repay eleven, "you have agreed to the impossible. 

"It is foolish to say that you will repay 
ten dollars and one chicken, or ten dollars and 
a bushel of wheat. That is not the contract 
agreement. The agreement was to repay eleven 
dollars. 

" It is equally foolish to say that you will 
go out and raise a crop and sell it to gain the 
eleventh dollar for repayment. If there are 
only ten dollars in existence, all the crops 
raised and sold in the world will not gain the 
eleventh one. 

"If this contract is legally enforced, as 
it usually is, the victim is caught in the net; 
he must either borrow a make-believe dollar on 
unfavorable terms or go bankrupt. 

"This simple story encompasses all that is 
necessary to understand about economics. Add a 
few zeros to the tens and elevens and you have 
today’s problems in a nutshell." 

In our "interest based" economy, what does 
the future hold for us? 

Right is right and left is a compromise with 
that which is right. For almost 100 years we 
have lived with a compromise of the right. Wh*t 
has it brought us? 

Think about it! 
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Crews Work to Stem fire's tide Lots of pickups and many chiefs, but not many firefighters 


"A kind of mentality set in that saw the 
fire as a ‘forest fire.* They stopped thinking 
about houses.” That's what one Mono official 
privately said about the now-controversial way 
the Forest Service and other governmental agen¬ 
cies dealt with the Swall Meadows fire - a 
small brush blaze blown into a disaster. 

Few were willing to speak for the record; 
critical talk reveals a widespread belief that 
somehow the fire could have been extinguished 
in its early stages. 

Mono County Supervisor Mike Jencks, on the 
scene to watch the firefighting effort - or 
lack of it - said criticsm centered on poor 
coordination and communication. Jencks said 

he understood that at times firemen did not 
know where resources existed. Yet numerous of- 


=/Vews c Bri’e/s— 

WHATEVER GOES UP, MUST COME DOWN? Well, 
sometimes, but Big Pine restauranteur Dean 
Knight has so far managed to keep aloft £ 
highway billboard advertising his Knight Mancr 
restaurant, this in spite of threats from 
Caltrans to bring it down. 

The controversy over the sign, at Reynolds 
Road and Hwy. 395, has continued unabated 
since Knight built it last February. Despite 
threatening letters and citations, Caltcans 
did not remove the sign and following Knight's 
massive heart attack in April the agency - and 
nearly 70 businessmen who had signed a petition 
asking for the sign's removal - hung back as 
Knight recuperated. 

Now, however, the battle has gone into the 
courts. Knight's corporation sought and re¬ 
ceived a temporary restraining order prohib¬ 
iting Caltrans from destroying the sign pending 
the outcome of legal^action. Then a new de¬ 
velopment further delayed proceedings: Both 
Judge Verne Summers and Judge Don Chapman dis- 


ficials were called to the scene for "resources 
inventory," an inventory one Bishop official 
said never took place after he and others 
waited several hours. 

In the tense, fiery battle there were em¬ 
barrassing moments of mistaken identity. 

Mono County Sheriff Martin Strelneck said he 
was once approached by a Forest Service of;- 
ficial demanding with bureaucratic officious¬ 
ness to know why Strelneck had let "too many" 
vehicles through roadblocks. He also demanded 
to know the officer's badge number, implying 
he might make official complaint. Strelneck 
leaned in close, affording the Forest Service 
man a good look at his badge. He asked quiet¬ 
ly, "Do you see a number on this badge?" Em¬ 
barrassed over accosting Mono's number-one 
elected law enforcement officer, the official 


qualified themselves from the case, and the 
court must wait to hear from the State Ju¬ 
dicial Council and a decision to send in a 
judge from another area. 

Interestingly, before the legal battle is 
over, Inyo County may well find itself caught 
in the middle of the two feuding parties. It 
was the county that gave Knight "permission" 
to build the placard as a "directional sign," 
an action called "totally incorrect and im¬ 
proper" by Caltrans. Lady Bird Johnson's 
1960's "Highway Beautification Program" may - 
or may not - prevail. 


DOWN IN THE DUMPS: Hoping tc solve its on¬ 
going problems at three southern Inyo dump 
sites, Inyo County finally contracted with a 
private disposal company to run operations at 
Lone Pine, Independence and Keeler. 

Continued page 34 
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beat a hasty retreat - perhaps to do battle 
with other imagined enemies of the Forest 
Service's sovereign rule. 

Some firemen complained about Forest Service 
pickup trucks - none carrying needed water or 
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Fire investigator 
Jim Morrow found 
the toy cannon 
that started the 
Swall holocaust 


Homeowners 

watched 

and 

waited 
as fire 
threaten¬ 
ed their 
property 

A few 
fiery 
outbreaks 
of anger, 
too 


useful firefighters. "A couple of times they 
(Forest Service) would just stop their vehicles 
in the middle of the road and leave the doors 
open. On one-lane roads you just don't do 
that in a fire situation," said one. He said that 
this, along with frantic residents wanting to 
place personal vehicles into position for 
quick escape, caused traffic congestion. Fire¬ 
men had to move vehicles in order to go to and 
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from water supplies. 

As to the unproductive federals, photos 
taken near the fire scene show numbers of USFS 
men leaning on vehicles, standing around talk¬ 
ing - as the out-of-control blaze stormed in 
the background with few men to fight it. Many 
chiefs, few firemen. 

Others complained of inadequate radio con¬ 
tact with agencies unable to talk to other 
agencies, and confusion over call numbers. Ex¬ 
ample: If someone called for "Engine No. 200," 
several engines responded. Supervisor Jencks 
called the Swall fire "an opportunity for the 
public to understand the strengths and weak¬ 
nesses of disaster response." He said he has 
no information of what he could call actual 
malfeasance by any agency...but he admits to 
an angry atmosphere of "innuendos and if's." 

But for Swall Meadows Volunteer Fire Depart¬ 
ment Chief Brent Savage, there were no if's: 

"I have praise and gratitude for all involved. 
Without the concerted effort of volunteers 
coupled with the pros, it wouldn't have been 
two homes and five cabins, but a lot of 
homes." 

Savage, along with about a dozen other 
volunteers with a small tanker, arrived first 
at the scene. "We almost had it out before 
anybody else got there." Early-on, Savage 
"consciously thought that in another four or 
five minutes we'd have it out. Then a friend¬ 
ly little east wind came up and moved a slow* 
fire into a fast one - we lost it." 

Were did it start? Two resident boys had 
tried to light and fire a toy cannon. The 
brothers, 11 and 13 years old, reportedly let 
a Kleenex wick drop onto the ground, igniting 
nearby brush. 

Savage said one of the boys quickly reported 
the fire. "I was asleep on the couch...I awoke 


to a kid jumping up and down and screeching, 

"Come quick, Mr. Savage, there's a fire.'" 

Contacted for their view of the tragedy, 
the boys' parents preferred not to comment. 

Some observers said they later saw the boys 
sitting outside their home "shaking and crying" 
as they watched the fire go up the hill. For¬ 
est Service officials said the federal govern¬ 
ment may bill the parents for suppression costs, 
last estimated at more than $700,000. 

Savage said sudden winds from the west moved 
the fire back toward the homes. "When it came 
back,there was one fire truck on each home," 
he said. "At the home which burned down - 
(Art) Kraft's home - two pumpers and a tanker 
stood ready ahead of time. But the Kraft home 
stood in a gully full of brush with big pine 
trees. The fire came down that gully like a 
runaway train. All that preparation saved 
three homes in a row. But the Kraft house 
standing fourth in line burned. The power was 
there," continued Savage, "but if Jesus Christ 
had stood there with a magic wand, it wouldn't 
have gone away." 

Mammoth Fire Chief Jon Sweeney said his own 
volunteers were not called until around 2 p.m. 

He said the Forest Service dispatcher "or some¬ 
one" made that decision. Sweeney said he be¬ 
lieves "they felt they could put it out, but 
it got away." 

Forest Service "incident commander" - bur¬ 
eaucratic euphemism for "fire boss" - Tom In- 
gersoll rushed to the scene when Swall volun¬ 
teers proved unable to put out the fire. "I 
went straight to the upper end. It was spread¬ 
ing rapidly. Bishop showed up right away and 
I requested more Bishop units for structure 
safety." Why didn't the Forest Service call 
for all volunteer units right away? Ingersoll 
said that "In the National For- Continued page 34 
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Fire continued 

est we have jurisdiction anytime 
any kind of fire is called on 
in the forest." Why then could¬ 
n’t the Forest Service stop the 
fire from moving into the resi¬ 
dential area? Ingersoll said he 
was ‘"not at liberty to discuss 
that." As many critics now be¬ 
lieve, federal "jurisdiction"and 
its consequent red tape may have 
been part of the problem. 

A relevant factor had its 
origins three years ago: A local 
effort to form a fire district 
in Swall Meadows-Paradise. 

Savage said the supervisors at 
that time, and County Counsel 
Neil Van Winkle, advised res¬ 
idents to form a "community 
services district," assuring 
them of the county’s "minimal 
funding" for equipment. For 
seven months area people held 
organizational meetings and 
supervisors voted to form the 
services district. Then nothing 
happened. Savage said he was 
told by a "messanger" outside a 
supervisors* meeting that "They 
won’t fund you that way" and 
said he then asked for help to 
form what everyone wanted in the 
first place - a fire district. 

Savage said he has had re?* 
cent assurances that the pro¬ 
cedures for the fire district 
are "underway," but "The pres¬ 
sure's not on anymore," he said. 
Would a fire district have made 
any difference in the face of 
the Swall fire? Savage said 
he didn't know; that it was 
difficult to speculate on 
things like that. 


News Briefs continued 

Inyo Public Works Director 
Harold Callahan says the con¬ 
tract is being drawn up and he 
hopes to have the litter turned 
over to Sierra Disposal of Lone 
Pine early in September. The 
changeover was prompted by in¬ 
creasing pressure from the 
State Solid Waste Management 
Board demanding correction of 
a number of alleged violations 
at the three sites. New man¬ 
agement- will mean changes for 
the public's dumping habits: 
Restricted hours at Lone Pine, 
separate dumping areas for dif¬ 
ferent types of trash - and no 
more salvaging, long a favorite 
pastime cf Inyo dumpers. The 
latter restriction may come as 
a disappointment to many who 
enjcy looking for goodies among 
the discards. Now, everything 
taken to the dump essentially 
belongs to Sierra Disposal. 

The pricetag for better on¬ 
site management? It comes to 
$37,500 per year which, says- 
Callahan, is about the same, or 
less, than it now costs the 
county to maintain the sites. 
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One of summer’s 
cool pleasures 

You know the good life. And there’s a place 
where you can enjoy it even more. We 
deliver the first-class treatment you’ve 
come to expect. Relax in our intimate cocktail 
lounge. Taste the finest beef. 

We can handle your meetings)and 
private parties. 

The good life is getting better than ever. Come 
see for yourself and bring your friends to 
the beautiful.. . 


Bishop, off Highwav 395. rurnoff on Lower Rock Creek 
Road, 12 miles norih of Bishop Phone ( 7 14) 387-2370 

• LIVE ENTERTAINMENT, WEEKENDS 
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Van Winkle continued 

But two former Mono 
supervisors hold different 
views in that matter. Coy i 
Ziglar said that "Hanson 
actually brought it up that 
he knew Van Winkle. And 
another man on the board at 
the time Van Winkle entered 
the county's employ, Don 
Sharp, said that "I know 
Gene knew Van Winkle. Gene 
brought him in and put him 
before the board. There 
was no question that Gene 
knew him." Sharp also said 
Hanson held a position with 
CSAC (County Supervisors 
Association of California) 
which placed him in Sac¬ 
ramento often and gave him 
the opportunity to meet and 
talk with other county sup¬ 
ervisors. Sharp said Han¬ 
son was "very good friends 
with the Mariposa supervi¬ 
sors . " 

Van Winkle, who now has 
reportedly attempted to 
discourage the publication 
of any story on his Mariposa 
experience, said that "I 
don't have to defend a tre¬ 
mendous problem. I got 
into trouble politically 
in asking for an investi¬ 
gation of illegal subdivid¬ 
ing practices. It got so 
big and so political that 


the attorney general took 
over the investigation." 

He said that investigation 
continues with one recent¬ 
ly-filed prosecution. 

Van Winkle candidly 
admits he doesn't like 
the idea of a story pub¬ 
lished here on his Mari¬ 
posa problems. He said he 
has three boxes of news¬ 
paper clippings on all the 
troubles there. Van Winkle 
said that the illegal 
practices going on with 
Mariposa officials served 
as a catalyst for his heart 
attack. "There were 
threats against my life and 
that of my family." 

The Mono County Counsel 
and de facto administrator 
said he wants people to 
"judge me on the terms of 
what is happening here." 

Van Winkle said that "I'm 
proud of what I did in Mar¬ 
iposa . " 

Why then be concerned 
with publication here? 

Why do some Mono and 
Mariposa officials declare 
that Hanson and Van Winkle 
knew each other prior to 
Van Winkle's new job in 
Mono? And why does Van 
Winkle insistently deny 
that he did not know 
Hanson? _ 


Continued from page 5- 
must be a synfuels industry in 
the United States. It's because 
OPEC has made it ne-cessary from 
a national security standpoint 
and, above allt has made it 
economically feasible. The 
higher the price of oil, in 
short, the more economical 
synfuels become. 

"Now we have a new approach 
a private-enterprise approach, 
and I hasten to add that this 
issue goes far beyond partisan 
politics. The point I am 
making is this: Private en¬ 
terprise doesn't need the kind 
of government support that is 
characterized by handouts and 
the interference and control 
that inevitably accompany hand¬ 
outs. Fortunately, the scenar¬ 
io has begun to change. The 
new Administration seems to be 
telling us that if there is to 
be a synfuels industry, we must 
take the lead; we must take the 
risks; we must take control." 


(Mr. Taylor is manager of the 
Bishop office of Dean Witter 
Reynolds, Inc.) 
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• NATURAL FOODS 
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• NATURAL FOOD SUPPLEMENTS 

• DRIED FRUITS 
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THE FAIR POLITICAL PRACTICES COMMISSION LOOKS INTO THE 
MONO SUPERVISORIAL APPOINTMENT / DWP GETS TOUGH AND INYO 
CITIZENS GET MAD / MORE ON CHANGES IN THE LOCAL MEDIA 


■ 


Benett 

Kessler 


WHAT PRICE APPOINTMENT? A former appli¬ 
cant seeking the Mono County supervisorial ap¬ 
pointment got a suggested price of $5,000. He 
declined to go public with the bribe scam 
during the appointment process, but Mammoth 
lawyer Bill Lampi revealed that a Los Angeles 
attorney had approached him with an offer: 

Lampi said the lawyer told him to pay a visit 
to Governor Brown’s legal affairs secretary, 
Byron Gecrgiou. The attorney assured Lampi 
that if he came across with $5,000 (a politi¬ 
cal donation to the "Senate Campaign Commit¬ 
tee”) Georgiou would make sure he got the 
appointment. 

Lampi wouldn’t go for it. Neither did he 
get the appointment. But the Fair Political 
Practices Commission, already deep into an 
investigation of the Governor's qffice, has 
been provided details of the offer made to 
Lampi and investigators contacted him for de¬ 
tails . 

Our sources tell us that at least some 
other prospective appointees ran into the 
same deal...same $5,000 price. The FPPC con¬ 
tinues to delve into it at Sacramento. 

******** 

POURING ON THE VINEGAR ... That's how County 
Administrator John Smith described DWP's in¬ 
creasingly spiteful attitudes toward the Owens 
Valley colonials. Smith said he thinks the 
Department people are unhappy (again? ).. with the 
way Inyo citizens talked back to them at a 
water rate hearing... and with other things too. 
So, the L.A. reaction? Get tcugh. So what 
else is new? Does it ever occur to these lit¬ 
tle button-down-collar pipsqueaks that sugar 
makes better public relations than vinegar? 
Apparently they don't care. 

In the days after the water rate hearing - 
one at which residents got boiling-water mad 
at L.A.'s double talk - DWP workers in Inyo 
announced further that L.A. has no intentions 
of ever selling the land needed for the Bishop 
Airport industrial park. Encouraged by DWP's 
implied cooperation, Inyo officials had worked 
on that project for close to a year. DWP had 
never before said anything about "no sale." 

Then the county needed water for Diaz Lake 
which drops dangerously low. DWP said that 
would cost $100 an acre foot...or, lift the 
court-imposed pumping limit and then the City 
may pump a little water for the dehydrated 
Diaz . 

And Big Pine citizens ran into the L.A. 
brick wall with a meeting of the Big Pine Water 
Association, discovering clearly that DWP has 
no intentions cf helping the town get irriga¬ 
tion water. 

In Washington, D.C., DWP lobbyists busily 
try to push through a bill which would offer 


federal confirmation to L.A.'s water rights 
in the Mono basin. That idiot Watt just may 
agree. 

Judging from calls to the newsroom and by 
talk on the street, the only result DWP has 
produced amounts to increased opposition and 
tempers edging out of control. They may as 
well fire their PR department; it no longer 
fools anybody. 

******** 

THE SUDDEN BURGEONING of the Inyo-Monc media 
in past months erupted into all kinds of new 
things...but one deal had continued to simmer 
on the back burner. Now, we understand the 
fire went out all together, at least for now. 
That's the proposed sale of the Chalfant 
Press. Owner Todd Watkins talked for several 
months about a deal in the works with the Funk 
family, owners cf a chain of papers based in 
the Santa Monica area. Ron Funk had even 
started personally covering news in Inyo-Mcno. 
But late last month, negotiations apparently 
halted. 

What happened? We called publisher Watkins. 
He makes no denial that the sale has fallen 
through, but said, "I have no comment at all 
under any circumstances on that at all." 

But there was lots of inter-media specula¬ 
tion: that the start of a daily paper, and 

increasingly active radio news reporting had 
dramatically changed this once monopolized 
news market...A non-competing market that the 
Funks first considered when thinking of buying 
Chalfant. Had the value of Chalfant's paper 
decreased suddenly? 

But, who knows, talks could resume...a sale 
could occur...or publisher Watkins may decide 
to hold on, improve quality and editorial 
policies and give the daily a run for its 
money. It is just possible. 

Meanwhile, if or when the price is right, 
the Funks will reportedly try again. 

And there was a media sale that did go 
through: Bishop's KIBS radio. Frank 

Oxarart had owned the station for seme time, 
but recently sold it to KIBS manager John 
Young. Then a Riverside physician, Franklin 
Dailey, bought 30% of the stock. Name scund 
familiar? Yep, the Doc is the father of KIBS 
news director John Dailey. Other reporters 
kidded John about his assured job security. 

Job security? "Job pressure," he answered 
dryly. And the newsman said he really holds 
no new status at the station: "I'm just an 
employee." Unh-hunh. 

***** *** 

HOW KAN ¥ BUREAUCRATS DOES IT TAKE TO HOLD 
A "PUBLIC HEARING?" A lot. For instance: 

BLM's hearings. continued 
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WHY? 


More and more these days, it seems the American businessman--even the small businessman-- 
is regulated by the government to the point where he feels he is no longer in control of 
his own destiny. Agency upon costly agency crops up, each thrusting volumes of rules, 

regulations, and burdensome paperwork into business firms struggling to make a go of it in 
an otherwise "free enterprise", system. At what point does government cease to work * for 
the people 0 and begin to imnoH e the growth of business? 


Clearly, there is a need for balance... 
an equilibrium between a free enterprise system 
responsible enough to make excessive regulations 
unnecessary, and a government responsive enough 
to recognize the harmful effects of over-regula¬ 
tion. In the end, everyone will benefit when the 
scales fall evenly into balance. 
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continued from page 37 

At least a dozen-cr-so Bureau of Land Man¬ 
agement workers have to be there. Curious 
about the entourage, we enquired about why 
so many BLM'ers. One bureaucrat tells us 
(as if we didn’t know!) that one man drives the 
car, another brings the press releases, another 
speaks as an "expert" on botany, another on 
biblogy, another on geology (or something else) 
and so on. And then, of course, there’s of¬ 
ficialdom ... one can’t have a public hearing 
without three or four directors, semi-directors 
cr plain old managers. 

If anyone ever wonders about government’s 
endless money problems... take a look at how 
the bureaus function. And irragine how many 
BLM - and other agency - public hearings happen 
all over the country and how many millions of 
dollars line the pockets of people whc don’t 
really do anything except fill a title. Con¬ 
sider the travel costs and manhours; and con¬ 
sider, too, just how much difference public 
’’input” makes on their completely political 
decisions. 


****««*« 


REMEMBER JENNIFER ROY AND HER DONKEY... 
the lady miner of Inyo County who travelled, 
donkey-power, all the way to Houston? Well, 
seems she and Jack Summers tied the knot 
recently. We're told they headed for a Mex¬ 
ican wedding...with later plans for an exchange 
of vows on Mt. Whitney. Ms. Roy, it was re r 
ported, will not, however, desert her claim 
to the Golden Lady mine for the more domestic¬ 
ated life. 


###«#### 


A HAPPY BIRTHDAY EVENING. We just happened 
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to sit down next to a table crowded by several 
lively ladies... among them Karen Griffin, 
daughter of Lloyd and Myrtle Knight. She cel¬ 
ebrated her 29th birthday with mom and lots of 
friends. 


FROM POKER PLAYING TO FIRE-EATING...Will 
the outpour of talents of our Mammoth re¬ 
porter never cease? Wally Charleston, who 
usually breathes editorial fire at Mono 
County officials, swallowed literal flames 
recently, showing up at the Sierra Summer 
Festival’s "Day of the Child.” He present¬ 
ed a fire-eating act, explaining that he ran 
away with a circus when he was 14. And when 
he’s not offering searing comment on Mono 
mania., Charleston says he occassionally joins 
a poker party at Pea Soup Anderson's... Six or 
eight players get together for lo-ball on 
Saturday nights... opening bets range from $20 
to $80 each. Makes for a pretty fair size 
pot, sometimes up to $1000. Some Mammoth 
businessmen are reported to have left the 
game broke and literally in tears. 

««**«««« 

SPEAKING OF MEDIA-TYPES... Remember Roy 
Mayhngh? A news reporter from Friday Harbor, 
Washington, stopped by the newsroom the other 
day. He wanted to know about the DWP. And he 
mentioned knowing Roy Mayhugh who now lives 
in Friday Harbor. The reporter said that 
Mayhugh operates a cable TV system in that 
area. 

Most remember Mayhugh as the originator of 
KIOC radio...and as owner of Big Pine and 
Independence cable companies. 


A CHANGING OF THE GUARD AT THE COURTHOUSE? . 
More than one courtier is hanging in the wings 
for possible departure. As most already know, 
Administrator John Smith steps down from his 
reigning position in the early fall. Enter 
Mike Hanford. 

Word had also reached us that Sheriff Floyd 
Barton may call it quits at the end of his 
term; that Police Chief Fred Coburn considers 
a candidacy for the Sheriff's spot. But when 
we talked to Barton he played it cool; "I 
won't fish or cut bait until January.” He’s 
up fcr re-election in June of 1982, not the 
only one. Most elected courthouse officials 
face re-election then too. 

And word also has it that Superior Court 
Judge Verne Summers will not seek another term. 
In fact, we lately heard that he might retire 
early. But the judge says only that he will 
listen to his doctors first. The judge has 
suffered some type of illness - some say 
chronic asthma - for some time. 

In a one-Superior Court Judge county, that 
spot stands as a plum for someone. We're 
betting that Justice Court Judge Don Chapman 
goes for Summers' bench, and maybe District 
Attorney Buck Gibbons, too...not to mention 
other lawyer-hopefuls. 

******** 

AND MAY THE NEWS in your day be good news 

every day, _. , 

Sincerely, 
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Part of growing 
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Kodak films. 


Sometimes, you’d 
like them to stay the way they are. 
And you can ... on Kodak film. 

Bigger shoes, larger shirts, longer 
pants . . . they’re all part of growing 
up. But when you add Kodak film, you 
add memories to enjoy over and 
over again. 



We have your Kodak film waiting for 
you. Stop by soon. 
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We place no more faith in the "experts" than anyone else, but the economists do 
seem to be making some kind of sense when they say a "healthy econorny" shows a 
growth rate of about 5%. We won’t argue with that. But then by that standard, 
Inyo and the Eastern Sierra is not all that "healthy." We're not exactly stag¬ 
nating, but we're not growing. Why? -Because we may be putting too much confi¬ 
dence in a single-base econoiny: tourism. If we are to look toward a "healthy" 
economic future we must begin now to attract industry - non-polluting industry 
that will provide jobs and a broader tax base. Our officials should act now, 
cooperating with and encouraging industrialists looking for a home base. Inyo 
should be working toward sensible growth. 
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